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MONKS AND HIS WORK. 


_TuE lives of American artists, as a 
rule, have seemingly been so smooth, 
in comparison with those of Europe, 
that in writing about them one does 
not feel tempted to refer much to 
birth, growth, and early struggles, 
but rather to hasten to a critical con- 
sideration of their productions. In 
the case, however, of Mr. Monks it 
seems to me that a brief sketch of 
his life, even from early boyhood, 
will be of value for the attainment 
of a partial understanding of what is 
now and is to be his life-work. 

So, to begin at the beginning, a /a 
fairy-tales or biographies, which in- 
deed are often of equal strangeness, 
if we could know them thoroughly, 
John Austin Sands Monks was born 
November 7th, 1850, at Cold Spring, 
a little village on the banks of the 
beautiful Hudson. As a child, his sense of form was noticeable, and he drew 
and carved playthings out of odd bits of wood. Graceful shapes allured him, and 
the variety of craft on the river, especially, supplied his mind with hints of rudi- 
mentary beauty, and his imitative fingers furnished the town with boys’ boats, 
much to the delight of surrounding urchins and to the advantage of his own 
pockets. 

One of these Lilliputian Galateas, carved at the age of ten, and now in the 
treasury of his wife, is, indeed, a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. But he was 
not destined to carve out his fortune; he drew also, and deserting ‘‘ Marines ” 
filled his slates and those of his school-fellows, perhaps more to their satisfaction 
than that of the often caricatured pedagogue. 

Despite the talent (knack, may be, is the better word) he thus early displayed 
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for drawing, no regular instruction was 
given him, and he never dreamed of 
becoming an artist; on the contrary, 
applied the profits of his boat-building 
and other mechanical pursuits to the 
acquisition of a violin and the extortion 
of sounds therefrom. One day, how- 
ever, whether prompted by the prayers 
of his neighbors or not (it were hardly 
fair to inquire too curiously), he hung 
up the fiddle and the bow to take up 
the shovel and the hoe of practical 
bread-winning life. 

He was now nineteen, and from “the 
world all before him” he chose Meri- 
den, Connecticut; a merry den he 
seems to have found it, for his earn- 
ings melted away, and the next year he 
found himself thin as a razor and 
“strapped” as one also, in the vast 
and vague metropolis, named Boston. 
He had, however, learned wood-en- 
graving, and he made enough in a few 
months to return in triumph to Meri- 
den, where for about three years he 
prospered fairly, but did not feel that 
he had found his bent. 

Just at this time, George N. Cass, the 
landscape painter, was at the height 
of his popularity, and his wife, who 
had known Monks from boyhood, in- 
vited him to Medfield; one of the most 
ancient and beautiful of New England 
villages, slumbering in the embrace of 
the serpentine Charles, about twenty 
miles from Boston. Monks came and 
Cass proposed to teach him painting. 
Up to this time (he was now twenty- 
four) he had never used colors, and, 
though his engraving had brought in 
considerable drawing, it was mostly of 
a mechanical kind, calculated to arrest 
rather than develop the artistic ten- 
dency. 

After a year with Cass, they hada 


joint sale, and the work of the pupil 
went off better than his master’s; 
probably more because he wasa novelty, 
or becausesome people buy anewman’s 
work for the chance of its appreciating 
enormously, if he should ever happen 
to climb near the top of Fame’s mag- 
netic mountain, so marvelously pictured 
in the ‘‘Arabian Nights.”’ It is hardly 
necessary to say, that this early work 
was about as poor as early work is apt 
to be; and the temporary favor it re- 
ceived soon lapsed. Monks, who on the 
strength of such will-o’-the-wisp en- 
couragement had taken a studio in Bos- 
ton, began to hear the universal wolf, 
to fancy that he had mistaken his call- 
ing, and to sigh again for the fleshpots 
of Meriden. 

One day, however, George Inness, 
fresh from France, and in-an amiable 
mood, dropped in at the young man’s 
studio and noticed a ‘‘Medfield Willow, ” 
just painted by Monks. ‘‘That’s not 
bad,” growled the artist, who was ad- 
mittedly ‘‘up” in trees. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like to come and study with mer” 
The other gratefully accepted. ‘‘ When 
can you come? this afternoon?” went 
on Inness, the kindness of his heart 
divining, probably, the other’s practical 
as well as artistic needs just then. 

For about a year this fraternity con- 
tinued, and Inness gave Monks thecream 
of his experience witha lavish generos- 
ity of time and knowledge. Nor, when 
Monks again set up a separate studio, 
did the kindness of Inness cease. Call- 
ing one day and finding an oppressive 
monotony of blue in Monks’ atmos- 
phere, on learning the cause to be that 
old complaint, which Henry George 
proposes to abolish, Inness offered no 
words of sympathy, but proceeded to 
criticise the pictures scattered round 
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with that professional frankness artists, 
musicians, and poets often use to each 
other’s faces, and never, oh! never, to 
each other’s backs. 

Presently from the blue studio he de- 
parted as abruptly as ifa wind blew him 
off; then he went to a dealer and per- 
suaded, perhaps bullied, that philan- 
thropic soul into visiting his friend and 
discounting some pictures against the 
market of Futurity. Now, though this 
anecdote (which I once heard Monks 
tell with great feeling ) may appear di- 
gressive, it seems to me but just to 
~ make this mention of Inness, as it may 
help to correct a rather prevalent im- 
pression that he never possessed any 
milk of human kindness for the thunder- 
storms of life to turn sour. 

The lifting out of a low art-level, 
the infusion of a more pure artistic 
spirit, and the restoration of faith in 
his calling, were also as great benefits 
conferred by Inness as the technical 
knowledge, and Monks began from that 
time to work to a better purpose than 
the mere acquisition of money. But 
his landscapes, after Inness, did not 
satisfy him: they were not equal to 
his master, and more, they were not 
equal to himself. 

He now began to study sheep as an 
accessory to the landscape, and _ his 
sheep began to attract attention. Very 
naturally, of course, the accessory soon 
became the feature, and connoisseurs 
began to declare that Monks’ sheep 
couldn't be beaten. This opinion he 
himself has proved to be premature by 
very marked improvements, of late, 
the result of closer study; and even a 
careless observer, on viewing his work 
of the last five years collocated, would 
see this improvement as plain as a pair 
of stairs. And this little fact, by the 


bye, should be a sufficient answer to 
those who say, ‘‘Oh, yes! he paints 
sheep, lamb, ram, and mutton, well 
enough ; but why don't he paint 
something else?”’ 

For surely, the adage ‘‘ Let well 
enough alone” has no place, no_busi- 
ness in the domain of Art. It is the 
last touch that counts, and if an artist 
chooses to study an animal for years, 
because he is modest enough to feel 
that its possibilities yet remain unex- 
hausted, it should be a cause of credit, 
not of reproach. The result of this 
fidelity, however, while in the long 
run bound to be advantageous to the 
cause of Art and the artist, tempora- 
rily, it must be admitted, has a limit- 
ing effect on his fame and apparently 
on his power of conception; and as 
regards this artist’s oils, a feeling of 
narrow range is almost unavoidable. 

So, also, in the accessory scenery, 
locale (if the term be permissible), 
appears so markedly as to produce 
a sense of sameness. But deeper 
study convinces of the superficiality of 
this view, and reveals much delicate 
differentiation in his sceneries; and 
this delicate handling of nature, es- 
pecially in its ruder New England 
aspects, has much individuality in its 
neutrality of tints ; for Monks is no 
Favretto reveling in ‘‘feste di colore,”’ 
no painter of sumptuous women and 
October fruitage, but rather of Novem- 
ber and December days, bare boughs 
spectralized by dim and fast fading 
sunsets, or early days of Spring, when 
greenness has climbed to the top of 
the ground, yet not to the trees. 

A picture owned by Mr. Crane of 
New Jersey (I have forgotten the 
town), and one now in the possession 
of Mr. S. G. Bayne, I believe, are good 
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examples of Monks’ wintry variety. 
The first is a cold, raw, winter day 
with sheep in the shelter of several 
stacks of hay: a suggestion of apple- 
trees in the distance; a few flakes of 
snow in the air, and a sheep in the fore- 
ground with raised head, bleating a 
piteous protest against New England 
weather in general and this day in 
particular. It is gray on gray, and has 
that tinge of somber beauty which 
Henry Thoreau loved, and loved to 
paint in words. The other picture is 
also wintry, and an afternoon, too, with 
declining light, but remarkably soft in 
color and full of undulant lines that 
emphasize the feeling of movement 
and home-bound cheer in the man and 
dog driving a huddle of sheep. 

Of the oils of this painter I feel that 
I have hardly seen enough to establish 
an opinion, but some that I studied in 
a late visit to his studio, have surprised 
me with an unexpected richness of 
coloring, as well as delicacy of detail. 
One, amere study, a mere embryo, and 
perhaps never to be finished, is so 
oddly attractive that it keeps coming 
up in my mind’s eye and blinding my 
vision to other things of more impor- 
tance. Itis a hillside ledge of bluish gray 
rock, pranked with tufts of coarse, green 
grass, and has a semicircular cleft in it, 
fit for an eagle’s nest, in which, how- 
ever, are nestled three glossy, pink- 
hoofed, pink-nosed, pink-eared lambs 
very similar to that breed which Mu- 
rillo affected. Below them, on a green 
slope, is another group, almost as warm 
in color but spoiling the effect of the 
rocky nest; yet, the lambs individually 
are so pleasing one would hate to bid 
the artist paint them out. 

In water-colors the hand of Monks is 
equally facile, but after admitting facil- 


ity, I pause, not having seen much of 
Monks’ work in this line, nor caring 
much for what [ have. Let us pass then 
to that branch of the art in which he has 
assuredly made his most successes both 
artistically and financially. The most 
fascinating of the linear arts, as etching 
has been happily styled, is of very 
recent growth among us, and would 
merit in itself more space than the 
natural limits of an article like this can 
spare. As a medium for artistic ex- 
pression, while etching is admittedly 
limited as to dainty gradations of tone 
and curious subtilities of shade, it can- 
not be gainsaid that in dealing withthe 
variety of incidents ever present in 
nature, in giving the quality, even at 
times the texture, of substances and, in 
minute precision of detail, the force, 
suggestiveness, and freedom of a fine 
etcher’s lines are sufficient illustration 
and proof of the rich resources latent 
in this latest inheritor of the Kingdom 
of Beauty. 

In this branch, then, which only dur- 
ing the last ten years has begun to 
receive in America its desert of atten- 
tion, Monks is comparatively a novice ; 
for only four years ago did he come 
under its fascination at the Salmagundi 
Club in New York, where an etching 
party was projected by some enthu- | 
siast who offered to show the method, 
and Monks went along ‘“‘to fill up.” 
Since that (lucky day for him), his 
etchings have been in large and rapidly 
increasing demand ; and many of them, 
besides those presented here, merit 
much consideration. 

His quick growth in favor as an etcher 
was shown by Koehler’s including him 
in his book of ‘Twenty American 
Etchers,’’ published by Cassell & Co. 
Monks’ contribution to this, ‘Sheep 
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Under a Shelter,’ exhibits, perhaps, 
as much as any of his pictures, the 
extraordinary variety of pose and 
motion that Monks finds in sheep; for 
sheep, indeed, in a body, are not so 
automatic as cattle, whose frequent 
unanimity did not escape the vigilant 
eyes of Wordsworth, in whose most 
_ rubbishy rhymes the occasional jewel 
nearly always repays : 


‘‘ The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 

The cattle are grazing, 

Their heads never raising ; 
There are forty feeding like one.” 


But though this Cassell etching is 
well done as to sheep, it is not remark- 
able in composition, and is overloaded 
or murky with meaningless lines. Nor 
is this latter grave defect entirely ab- 
sent from ‘‘ The Old Pasture,’ which 
was, | believe, the first etching Monks 
ever exhibited, and which achieved 
instant popularity, twenty-two copies 
being sold at the Etching Club exhi- 


bition to eight of any other artist. 


“‘The Old Pasture’”’ also lacks, I think, 
his present firmness of execution; and 
the pleasantness of the subject, appeal- 
ing to feminine taste, doubtless ac- 
counts for the superiority of its sale 
over others more intrinsically meri- 
torious. 

In 1884, White, Stokes & Allen pub- 
lished an interesting book called ‘‘ Some 
Modern Etchings,” with ten original 
plates, by Gabrielle Clements, Katherine 
Levin, McCutcheon, Waller, King, Sat- 
terlee, Champney, Pennell, Dainger- 
field, and Monks, with pleasant textual 
comments by Mr. Hitchcock, erring, 


perhaps, a little to the good side of 
enthusiasm. While Monks is not at 
his best by any means in this collec- 
tion, Mr. Hitchcock’s general remarks 
about him are so excellent I would like 
to quote them entire, but must strive to 
content my readers witha condensation: 

‘‘Mr. Monks does not regard sheep as 
the artificial pictorial additions that pose 
in Watteau’s vivacious little paintings, 
nor attempt to humanize his subjects 
a la Landseer; nor to evolve an ideal 
sheep for a universal type after the 
fashion of, the school of inner conscious- 
ness; nor does he depend on studio 
models of papier-macheé, or cotton-wool, 
as | have always suspected to be the 
method of that worthy gentleman, the 
late Eugene Joseph Verboeckhoven. 
His sheep are naturalistic? So they are, 
but they are more—true to nature, 
worked out simply and honestly, with 
no effort at ‘prettifying,’ each one is 
apt to possess some individual character- 
istic. More than this, they are always 
distinctively American; and any New 
England farmer would recognize them 
as the same that graze upon his ragged 
hills.” 

That this dictum of Mr. Hitchcock’s 
averages the opinion of those who have 
watched Monks’ work in the Salma- 
gundi and Water-color exhibitions, in | 
illustration, chiefly in The Century 
Magazine, and especially in his later 
etchings, I think there can be little doubt. 
The Dusseldorf School has had its day 
and become a curiosity of the past. 
The pastorals of Jaque and the domino 
compositions of three big white sheep 
and one ‘‘darkey,” beloved of Braith and 
Schenck, are mostly not art, but artifice, 
destined to an early decline in a world 
which, however tickled by novelty, iS 
finally and fundamentally amorous of 
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truth in art-works, as well as in every- 
day dealings and actions. 

Let us consider now the etchings re- 
produced amid this text. Since 1885, 
Monks has been his own publisher; and 
has lately adopted a business system, a 
brief description of which may be found 
of interest. Limiting the number of 
copies taken from an etching 
to, say seventy-five on Japan 
and twenty-five on satin, he 
then cuts up the plate into a 
hundred pieces, and to each 
of his dealers sends this vivid 
witness of its destruction. 
For instance, the little dia- 
mond reproduced as a tail- 
piece to this article is, it will 
be readily seen, a piece of the 
Plates of theses <Ganale, lite” 
etching on page 11. 

The value of this plan to 
the buyer is at once appar- 
ent, when we consider that 
the process of steelfacing has 
made it possible to print etch- 
ings from a plate almost for- 
ever without wearing it out, 
and that thus many an ex- 
quisite thing has been so com- 
monized as to take away 
half the pleasure of possess- 
ing a copy. Then again 
that sixth sense, the sense 
of property, is also affected 
by the consideration that a man owns 
one out of the only hundred there can 
ever be of an original art-work thus 
edited. 

Moreover, the monetary value of 
one of these etchings is from this cause 
always on the increase, and sometimes 
increases very fast. For example: the 
‘‘Driving Sheep on a Dusty Road,”’ 
thus limited to one hundred copies, 


s 


and thus marketed a year ago, has 
now doubled in value. This is not 
as satisfactory to me in its totality as 
many others, but it may be remarked 
en passant that outside the delicacy of 
delineation of tree forms in this etch- 
ing, reproduced on page 7, and the 
individuality of the sheep, the dust is 


SIZE OF ETCHING 644x 93%%. 


so finely rendered as to rise to the rank 
of a chief achievement. 

‘* The Rocky Road to Dublin,” as | 
call the little goat etching, of which | 
have in my possession two copies, 
seems to me an admirable perform- 
ance; though it has not been especially 
popular, despite its having many of the 
strong points of a fine etching. Is there 
not a happiness of conception in the 
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draggle-tail Irish shanty at the top, the 
athletic procession of goats, some stop- 
ping to nibble at a meager plant with- 
out really breaking the line of march, 
and then, not to be unheeded, the little 
kid-pilgrim at the foot commenting un- 
- favorably on the ‘‘ Hill of Difficulty ” 
which he knows sooner or later he 
must ascend P 

But, apart from the very obvious ex- 
cellence of the light and shade in the 
sinuous line of the goats, and the clever 
leading of the eye up and up to ‘‘ the 
desired end,” may be noted in the 
original (and, I trust, in the reproduc- 
tion), the exquisite rendition of the 
quality of the ground substance, es- 
pecially the rock to the right. But in 
one of my copies, an unsigned one of 
course, this quality is entirely ruined 
by the oily tone which the printer has 
imposed by not properly retroussaging 
the plate. 

This “Rocky Road to Dublin” was 
published in one edition of ‘Modern 
Etchings’ and pace Mr. Hitchcock is 
far superior to the ‘‘ Cataract of Sheep, ’ 
both in spirit and execution; and it 
offers a pretty fair refutation of the 


foolish opinion, that Monks cannot 


paint any other animal than the “‘ gold- 
en fleeces’’ of which he has been the 
American Jason ; for there is clearly 
nature and life enough in these mal- 
odorous climbers round the ‘‘Hiber- 
nian shanty” to consume any amount 
of tin cans or circus-posters, and to 
supply a whole race of American 
humorists yet to come. 

“Canal Life’ likewise, on page 11, 
offers further refutation of such a pre- 
mature criticism, for it shows Monks’ 
intimate artistic acquaintance with that 
other pet of newspaper jesters, the 
much-abused mule; and while this etch- 


ing is overwrought here and there in 
points of detail, it hasa verisimilitude and 
a lightness of touch for the most part 
that are very taking ; and whoever has 
had a good chance to study the com- 
prehensive trickiness of the mule, can- 
not fail to appreciate the way in which 
the leader here is malingering — soldier- 
ing, some call it—or making believe 
to pull, as the tautness of the rope 
goes to show, but in reality devolving 
the burden and heat of the day on his 
plodding follower, while he pursues 
his own dinner with mulish pertinacity. 

The little girl’s figure, while not 
absolutely bad, is not up to Monks’ 
mark; for lately he has shown marked 
improvement in handling what Mrs. 
Browning in one of her absurd man- 
nerisms, and some of her distant 
imitators, have determined to denom- 
inate “the human.” 

This “Canal Life’ has also a re- 
marque,—that amusing piece of non- 
sense for which so many still cherish an 
affected affection. There was atime, 
‘tis true, when a remarque proof meant 
something ; when the tender trying of 
the artist’s instrument on the edge of 
the plate, assuming some fantastic 
shape half-unconsciously, was so slight 
that a few printings soon wore it off, 
and thus those who had copies with it 
on had good cause to rejoice as pos- 
sessors of undeniable first-fruits. But 
nowadays, when it is put on with 
malice prepense, after the plate is done, 
generally, and when the process of 
steelfacing has rendered it easy to have 
as many remarque proofs as desired, it 
has about as much significance and 
value as the Atma, Manas, and Kama- 
rupa of the Theosophists. 

Probably, the most striking of 
Monks’ late work in sheep is the ram’s 
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head, which under the title of “The 
Patriarch” adorns page 13. This is, 
indeed, exceptional among his studies, 
and approaches very near to that ‘‘evo- 
lution of an ideal sheep,” humorously 
alluded to by Mr. Hitchcock, in its pre- 
sentment of pure animal beauty. | 
lack words for my liking of this. The 
executive lines, delicate yet firm like 
the tendrils of ivy; the proud pose of 
the head, and one might almost say 
the consciousness of paternal though 
Mormon majesty, and the serene un- 
consciousness of any possible profane 
conversion into New York “English 
mutton-chops”’; the fantastic cloud of 
little lamb faces for the background, as 
it were a Shadowy dream of his playful 
posterity, combine in one harmonious 
whole of force and finish, to rank this 
high in the realm of the pure line and 
to attest that Monks’ work as an etcher 
has ceased to be merely promising and 
become a fact of performance. 

| have saved ‘‘ The Evening After the 
Storm,” page 15, for the last on which 
to expatiate. This is, in some respects, 
clearly a re-study of former effects. The 
motive is a familiar one in his own 
work as well as in that of other artists, 
and therefore one that demands espe- 
cially fine treatment to redeem it from 
the charge of superfluity. The dead 
sheep in the foreground, and her lamb 
appealing to the unheeding flock (which 
are huddling at the hay-stacks perhaps 
for shelter from a sharp gust of the re- 
treating storm, more likely for another 
nibble before the shepherd and his ty- 
rant dog shall drive them home), offer a 
subtle suggestion of the similarity of 
human conduct that tends to heighten 
the pathos, without giving that undue 
emphasis which has been so justly 
objected to in the works of some far 


greater artists whose tendencies are to- 
wards humanizing their subjects. 

It will be noted that all the points of 
this etching are equally worked out: 
that to the massing of shadow by the 
stacks and the clearing off of the sky, 
to the straggle of the wind-yielding 
bushes and the more resistant struggle 
of the trees, no undue prominence has 
been given. And if the great glory of 
an etching be to tell a story with a 
brave economy of lines, the compara- 
tive fewness of strokes used in this 
seems to me to claim high approval. 

The distance, too, is felicitous and 
hath its own enchantment. The dif- 
ference in quality between the snow 
on the ground that has been blown 
round by the wind and tossed up by 
the blind scramble of the sheep, and 
the snow blown down and matted on 
the stacks, is a point so fine that it 
might escape cursory cognizance, even 
while its effect in the whole is instantly 
felt. And the flocking of the ever- 
hungry birds of prey towards the spot 
where the dead lies, white on white, 
by its line of motion contrary to that of 
the sheep in general, brings the eye 
back to its first resting-place in the 
pathetic foreground. 

It is in such bits of composition as 
this that the forceful grace of Monks’ 
method reveals itself. It is a force 
gained like that of Antzus by con- 
stant communion with mother-earth. 
The beautiful village of Medfield, with 
its long avenues umbraged by those 
gigantesque* bouquets of grace and 
grandeur which we nickname elms, 
and with its lanes of golden-green ma- 
ples, has proved an Eve to many an 
artistic Adam, and tempted him to eat 
of that fruit of knowledge whose taste 
is the taste of Beauty; but neither Cass 
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nor Inness, nor any other, has so faith- 
fully devoted himself to the study of 
Medfield scenery as John Monks. 

The huge willows that arcade the 
modern road over the marshes towards 
the historic hill where that grand In- 
dian, King Philip, slumbered the night 
before his meteoric descent on the town 
in 1675; the mysterious swamp to 
which Thoreau pilgrimaged to behold 
the rhododendrons in all the charm of 
secreted loveliness ; the stony brakes 
where the rattlesnakes are still plen- 
tiful, though couchant; the lovely, 
though little, river with that name of 
pathetic fame which, in its seventy- 
mile course, curves through twenty- 
three townships and flows to every 
point of the mariner’s compass save 
one; all these things have rendered up 
to the patient search of Monks many 
secrets of light and shade, of temperate 
coloring and poetic suggestion, which 
we may yet hope to see on his canvas 
painted with a more confident hand or 
outlined on his plate with a still broader 
freedom. 

Even in winter his chief studio is in 
the heart of nature. 
ing-cart fitted up with curtained win- 
dows, a kerosene stove, easel and all 
needful things, and has this driven into 
the depths of the forest, or anchored in 
the marshes, by some villager, so that 
he can spend whole days watching the 
eternal shift from light to shade, or 
painting Winter in his innermost lair. 
Direct dealing is his method ; he keeps 
sheep constantly around his home, and 
does not paint them from other men’s 
pictures. So with his rocks and trees, 
his grass and brooks; honesty is his 
policy, and it seems to be a paying one. 

Since his advent into the town, too, 
it is curious to note the spread of the 


He has a sketch-. 


artistic spirit among the people and the 
desire for improvement; not of course 
attributable to him personally, but to 
the noble Art of which he is a modest 
acolyte. I was impressed with this in 
a practical way some six months ago, 
when the enterprising manager of the 
Medfield Straw Works, the largest I 
believe in the country, took pains to 
show me a book of new shapes and 
textures gotten up in ladies’ hats as 
compared with the factory’s out-put of 
the year before. 

It was evident, whether consciously 
or not, that the mind of this business 
man had become married to a more 
artistic feeling, and that he was eager 
for better and more exquisite work. 
Such straws point the wayof the breeze. 

I come now to the close of a task 
that has been a pleasure to me and | 
hope to some of the many readers of 
THE CONNOISSEUR. I was asked by the 
editor to express my art-feelings about 
the work of Monks in a general narra- 
tive style, rather than in technical art- 
terms. | have tried to do so, but I fear 
have not done justice to the subject — 
although Monks does not seem to me 
a distinctly great artist, any more than 
Keats and Longfellow are great poets. 
Yet truly, instead of attempting to de- 
fine or assign critically a special place to 
this man, is it not wiser to regard him 
as in an expanding stage P 

The history of artists abounds in ex- 
amples of men wnose limit of expres- 
sion appears reached at forty, yet turns 
out at fifty to be stretching indefinitely, 
the previous period having been only a 
magnificent self-school-time. It may 
so happen with Monks. Still, were he 
always to remain in the comparatively 
lowly pastoral haunts and habits of Art 
he has hitherto chosen, who can gain- 
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say that he would remain to us a gain 
and satisfaction still? His pictures are 
pleasant, if not great and grand pres- 
ences to have in our houses. His com- 
position is rarely at fault, and though 
his technique is yet undeveloped and 
his conception not colossal, he certainly 
has done much in a suprisingly brief 
time. That he is producing finer work 


from year to year there is no shadow of 
a question ; and, as he still is young, 
with the health of temperance and ex- 
ercise, the readers of THE CONNOISSEUR 
may justly join the beautiful village of 
his adoption in a fair expectation of his 
making a great deal more of the world’s 
beauty captive for the enjoyment of the 
world. 
HENRY WILLARD AUSTIN. 


PANDORA.” 


[ON PICTURE BY MR. FREDERICK S. CHURCH, EXHIBITED AT THE 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK.] 


FoREMosT of earth-born women was this maid,— 
Gladdest of heart that ever claspt a belt 
Beneath white bosom. Two coy dimples played 
At hide-and-seek with laughter where it dwelt 
Couched in the corners of her mouth, to melt 
All eyes that hers dared challenge. Even they, 
The gods and goddesses Olympian, knelt 
To render homage to this sprite of clay ; 
And roundabout her palace-walls she saw 
Pictured all pleasant things that maidens languish for. 


Prometheus made her, and Minerva gave 
The gift of handicraft to weave and spin ; 
From Venus came her love-looks, to enslave 
Unwary hearts; from Hermes, virtues twin: 
The wish to please, and with it wit to win 
By fruited words the fancy, spite of will. 
Flushed with fair promise did her life begin ; 
To hold the hand out was to feel it fill. 
Thus throve Pandora, and for her surprise 
Spring sowed the fields with bloom, the air with butterflies. 


Then Jupiter, through whom all fates befall,— 
Mindful that unmeet ardor ofttimes showed 
What time her laughter echoed through his hall,— 
Plucked from a secret chamber, where were stowed 
His sacredest of gifts, a box rainbowed 
With colors past compare ; and sown with stars 
That twinkled, flashed and faded, and reglowed 
With triple radiance o'er its bolts and bars. 
This by a winged messenger he sent : 
This, with its key, unto Pandora's palace went. 


* Ina letter to the editor, Mr. Houghton says of this poem: ‘‘I have endeavored to represent 
Pandora merely as another Eve, in possession of that treasure-box, old’yet ever new in the experience 
of youthful humankind — the knowledge of good and evil.” 
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Chiefest of all her gifts ranked this by right ; 
But ’mong the gods and Titans was but one 
Who made him pleasing in the maiden’s sight, 
And this was Epimetheus, who oft won 
More thanks for red pomegranate! She did run 
To greet him, finding him too shy and chaste, 
The while all others than this youthful son 
Of Clymene but chilled her with their zest ; 
And when he went away, a thirsting ache 
Stung in her side, that no cool blood of grapes could slake. 


Beware, Pandora, maiden queen of maids! 
‘Twere better, may be, thou ingulf thy gift 
Five fathoms underworld, ere twilight fades ! 
‘‘Beware,’ ‘twas graven, ‘lest this lid uplift !”’ 
Yet oft her lover used to laughing shift 
Its splendid bulk along the polished floor, 
Until the sun-glow through the casement’s rift 
Gilded its sides,— and guess their mystic lore ; 
And she, when he was gone, would con them too, 
And muse, and sigh and weep, then bosom them from view. 


Thus happed it that, what time great loneliness 
Pressed in upon her in her palace home, 
She flung about her a loose flowing dress, 
And felt her way across the shadowy room 
Where glowed the golden box within the gloom. 
The warm winds kissed the hair about her head, 
And perfume fresh from poppied beds of doom 
Lent fascination to the thing of dread, 
Till less and less of fearfulness it bore : 
“ll solve it!’ sighed the maid; then shuddered more and more. 


Too willingly the key of knowledge slid, 
And ’mong the oily wards free waytare found. 
Now scarce a hand-breadth lifts the golden lid, 
But hearken how the arching vaults resound 
With gnomish laughter! And though fleet the bound 
Wherewith she flings herself upon the chest, 
Weeping red tears of woe from many a wound 
Scored in repentant palm and panting breast, 
Forth rushing flies a flock of uncouth things, 
That make the casements dark with flap of crumpled wings. 
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Well mayst thou weep, Pandora! 


Vain shall tears 


Bedew thy box till red rust gnaw it down! 
Till this day, all unknown to thee were fears, 
For naught is fearful ere some ill is known, 
And evil is naught else than good ill-grown. 
Youth, Spring, To-day,—these with the rest are gone ; 
And hark how chill and cheerlessly are blown 
The gusty warnings of the coming morn ! 
Tightly about thee clutch thy fluttering dress, 
Whose gauzy folds scarce fit thy present wintriness. 


Weep thou, Pandora ! 


Weep, too, all the world! 


Trumpet, O sea, thy wrathful reprimand ! 
This hour, from ambushed charnel-house uncurled, 
Wing'd gifts, made curses, do infest the land. 
Better, Pandora; hadst thou lent thy hand 
To feed the votive flame, than count such cost! 
Now, lest she too escape who still doth stand 
Storming thy casket, let the key be lost ; 
For, of thy treasures, Hope alone is left, 
Who, loosed, were then Despair, and thou wert all bereft. 


GEORGE HOUGHTON. 
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From a French Point of View. 


SECONDHAND LAST ARTICLES 


By PAuL SEDILLE. 


THE “Queen Anne” style spread 
rapidly. It traveled from London 
throughout the entire United Kingdom, 
and appeared even in Ireland. In the 
counties, it united itself with old 
wooden structures of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, called 
‘Half Timber,’ numerous remains of 
which are to be found in the East as 
well as in the West and South of Eng- 
land. The most valuable specimens of 
this style of architecture, in which 
wood plays the principal role, are in 

VoL. II.—2. 


Chester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Coven- 
try, Warwick, Dartmouth, Ockswell 
(Berkshire), Ipswich, Oxford, Seabury 
(Herefordshire) and the surrounding 
country. In Cheshire, Bramhall and 
Moreton Hall are notable specimens of 
the ‘“‘ Half Timber ”’ style. 

“Queen Anne’ architecture, through 
combination with large and prominent 
walls, darkened with tar, of the ‘ Half 
Timber’ period, partook of a rustic 
character, and in consequence of this 
association acquired an altogether novel - 


* First article in March number, 1887. 
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aspect. Mr. John Douglasis the architect 
of many charming structures in and 
around Chester, as well as of the various 
edifices in Eaton Park, erected for the 
Duke of Westminster. These build- 
ings of brick and wood, covered with 


Kent HarchsWesterham 
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Timber.” It has already been stated 
that the castle (modern Gothic) has been 
recently completely remodeled by Mr. 
Waterhouse. In place of the crenel- 
ated towers, behind which the first 
architect, Porden, in the early part of 


= 


COUNTRY HOUSE (KENT HATCH, WESTERHAM). 


tiles, the prevailing color of which is a 
bright, clear red, with here and there a 
little stone ornamentation, stand out 
in beautiful relief against the green foli- 
age. Some have a number of annexes, 


each one so complete in every respect 


that it would be regarded by a French 
country gentleman as a_ habitation 
worthy of his occupancy. These are, 
however, only the houses of the prin- 
cipal empoyees of the noble duke: 
agent, head-gardener, and others. The 
residence of His Grace’s private secre- 
tary is nothing less than a castle. Be- 
yond these graceful habitations are the 
servants’ quarters of Eaton Hall, notice- 
able for their number and the luxury of 
their appointments. Mr. Waterhouse 
renounced his old preference for the 
Gothic in their construction, and treated 
them in a combination style, peculiar to 
himself, of “Queen Anne”’ and “Half 


the century, concealed his flat roofs, 
Mr. Waterhouse has substituted a 
number of prominent roofs. The 
wings have been raised, and a large 
gallery, designed for a library, thrown 
out at the South. On the North, Mr. 
Waterhouse has added a high bell- 
tower, a miniature reproduction of that 
at Westminster, and beyond this tower 
are several new buildings. The inte- 
rior has been submitted to as great 
changes as the exterior; the reception- 
rooms, profusely ornamented with 
paintings, frescoes, and sculpture, open 
upon a fine entrance-hall which, like 
the rest of the mansion, still retains 
its majestic and somewhat heavy 
Gothic character, despite the radical 
changes in the primitive castle. 

This rapid glance at the luxurious 
home of one of the nobility is, how- 
ever, a digression from the considera- 
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tion of simple English dwellings. The 
care and taste exercised in the construc- 
tion of these houses owned by the 
Duke of Westminster must not be re- 
garded as the result of exceptional re- 
sources, placed at the disposal of the 
architect by an unusually liberal em- 
ployer, for even in the most remote 
English country villages, there are 
small houses, constructed with real 
art and a constant regard for the best 
employment of local resources. It is 
true that a large number of houses in 
towns and cities are built, as a matter 
of speculation, after classified models : 
row upon row of exactly similar houses 
for tradesmen, workmen, and miners 
spring up in new neighborhoods and 
erowing towns. Theinteriors are, how- 
ever, comfortable, and provided with 
everything to render home life agree- 
able. The smallest of these houses is 


which render the condition of the Eng- 
lish artisan or peasant more assured, 
and provide him with better surround- 
ings than Frenchmen of the same class, 
also to study why he brings into his 
home life a sense of respectability 
little known among the peasants and 
workmen of France. This would be 
too great a digression, however, from 
the study of the ‘‘ Queen Anne.” This 
style is found in rich abundance in Bed- 
ford Park, on the outskirts of London. 
This is a sort of small country village, 
which has sprung up in the night, as 
it were, through the enterprise of a 
wealthy landed proprietor. He pro- 
cured plans from Messrs. Godwin, 
Shaw, and others, and immediately a 
succession of small dwellings appeared, 
each more charming than the last, 
which were quickly occupied. They 
depend for ornamentation on their ar- 


HOUSE OF HEAD-KEEPER, EATON PARK, CHESHIRE, 


neatly kept, its ‘‘bow window’ is 
gay with flowers and screened by cur- 
tains, and its straight stairway is usu- 
ally covered with carpet. 

It would be interesting to examine 
the social and economic questions 


tistically shaped roofs, varied dormer 
windows, bay windows, and _ hospi- 
table little porches; the materials em- 
ployed are light but well chosen, and 
the interior is marked by a comfort and 
care for the service of the house, rare in 
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dwellings so small and of so little value 
as these. This charming collection of 
villas, differing in form and size, though 
of uniform color, bright-red being the 
prevailing tint, is made complete by a 
church, tavern, stores and a club, all 
built in the same ancient style. Nothing 
is wanting. Each little edifice, which 
merits a special description, contributes 
its share toward giving to Bedford Park 
the aspect of an ancient little English 
town. Notwithstanding the extreme 
charm of the so-called ‘“‘ Queen Anne,” 
it is impossible to ignore the weak, 
nay, even dangerous, tendency of the 
new Style. 

Passing from- Gothic to ‘‘ Queen 
Anne,’ English architects have rather 
too freely discarded the lines and 
angles, which were carried to excess 
in modern Gothic at the period. of 
its decline. The ‘‘ Queen Anne” was 
a reaction in favor of simplicity, but 
the creators of the new style have 
not been able to confine themselves 
within the limits ordained by them- 
selves. The picturesque in architec- 
ture is greatly to be admired, but it 


should be subordinate to the plan, the. 


expression of some exterior neces- 
sity rather than a superfluous orna- 
mentation. English architects have 
carried their irrational passion for the 
p:cturesque to such an extent that 
they habitually select striking exteriors 
without regard to interior arrangement; 
this practice results in_ ill-arranged 
houses, containing rooms irregular in 
shape, which join, without connecting, 
nooks and crannies and staircases in 
unusual places, which are disquieting 
to the visitor if not to the occupant, 
windows of every conceivable shape, 
without the slightest regard to service; 
and it frequently happens that the 


whole upper story is rendered practi- 
cally worthless in order to accommodate 
the peculiar contour of the roof and 
fantastic attic windows. The kitchen, 
scullery, pantry and larder remained 
unchanged among the numerous modi- 
fications imposed by the new style, 
everything in that department having 


_ already been arranged in the best possi- 


ble manner, but in all other respects, 
both architect and owner seem agreed 
upon sacrificing interior comfort to 
outward picturesqueness. This may 
appear, at first glance, a step in the 
right direction, since it is the result 
of artistic aspiration, but it is opposed 
to the elementary rules of logic, upon 
which architecture rests. Harmonious 
and picturesque exteriors are the 
natural outgrowth of well-conceived 
plans, while a vain struggle for the 
picturesque, regardless of cost, defeats 
its own end by depriving an edifice of 
individual character ; and without char- 
acter there is no architecture. This is 
the danger of the new style now so 
popular in England. It will finally fall 
under the weight of its unbridled 
fancy, which will soon satiate the 
public taste, like all that which is not 
founded on reason. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
which do not apply to all modern 
English houses, the interiors are very 
attractive, and this is largely due to 
numerous bow windows, which admit 
outdoor life and light. Their slight 
encroachment on the outside is greatly 
to the advantage of the rooms, which 
they enlarge; and this manner of 
building is found truly serviceable 
where space is limited. Following 
the English theory that there should 
be a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place, the English interiors 
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are numerously subdivided. Many 
small rooms are preferred to a few 
large ones, stories are rather low, and 
rooms are of different dimensions, 
Staircases ascend like ladders, and the 
most remote corners of garret and cel- 
lar are designed for some use. These 
compact little interiors forcibly remind 
one of a ship’s cabin, where no space 
is lost. It would seem as if the Eng- 
lish still retained their old seafaring 
habits, and the illusion of the ship is 
strengthened by the creaking and re- 
sounding, the floors, as wellas the major 


after the fashion of Haddon Hall. These 
somewhat crude colors are distasteful 
to many, but they are not an altogether 
unpleasant change after the monotony 
of the faded tints now in vogue in 
France. | 

The papers and hangings employed 
are of the same class, the designs of 
which are borrowed from natural 
flowers, skillfully executed after the 
oriental manner. Against these flow- 
ery backgrounds are placed useful 
pieces of furniture, china, porcelain, 
and curiosities both ancient and_for- 


KEEPER’S LODGE, EATON PARK, CHESHIRE. 


part of the building, being of wood. 
They are well constructed, without use- 
less expenditure, like a light and dur- 
able box. There is a certain Japanese 
air about these irregular interiors, 
which resemble a cabinet of many 
shelves, painted in vivid colors, to 
which the French taste is unaccus- 
tomed. Bright red, yellow, pale blue 
and apple-green, with contrasts of dark 
brown, white, and ornamentation in 
bronze and old gold, cover the plaster- 
ing, doors and ceilings, the latter being 
frequently decorated with flat scrolls, 


eign are scattered everywhere, so that 
these little ‘‘ Queen Anne” houses, 
thus furnished, seem, at first sight, 
very attractive to the traveler in search 
of impressions. This. is a somewhat 
flattered picture, as a discreet silence 
must be preserved concerning certain 
little atrocities which naturally find 


their way into all English interiors. 


In this category could be mentioned 
fire-places in general. They remain, 
as a rule, almost exactly what they 
have always been, homely receptacles 
for coals, decorated in a style as false as 
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it is unornamental. English architects 
are now endeavoring to give to the 
hearth the importance which it merits. 
Inspired by the high chimneys of the 
Moyen Age, which were capable of 
seating and warming a whole house- 
hold: beneath the shelter of their im- 
mense mantels, borrowing ornamental 
models from the beautiful chimneys of 


dy 
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A LONDON PORCH, 


the Renaissance, they have introduced 
a peculiar and novel chimney, the an- 
cient type of which is to be found in 
the county of Kent. Several models 
from the works of R. Norman Shaw 
have already been given. These were 
large chimneys, designed for vast apart- 
ments. More or less Gothic, and in the 
Renaissance style, they are absolute 
works of art. At the base, there isa 


large retreat specially furnished, lighted 
both from without and within by little 
windows, where the family and friends 
may enjoy pleasant intercourse. The 
special characteristic of these chim- 
neys of R. N. Shaw is a second retreat, 
situated like an entresol above the first, 
and accessible by means of a small stair- 
way at the side. Lighted, also, bothfrom 
without and within, it is well 
adapted to reading, meditation 
and study, and permits the head 
of the family to retire from the 
common room, while still en- 
joying the sensation of being 
near his own. These construc- 
tions are invariably of marble, 
and on account of their size are 
suitable only for castles; but the 
same style may be preserved in 
lesser dwellings, on a much 
smaller scale, as indeed it is in 
the modest and charming 
houses; erecteds. by. 2, Ernest 
George, in which the chimney 
space is only large enough to 
hold an easy-chair. | 
Many English castles of rich- 
est interior affect a severe out- 
ward simplicity. The ‘‘ Half 
Timber ” style marks the gables 
of the master’s house, as well 
as his servants’, with long 
beams of wood, which stand 
darkly out against the white- 
coated background. This rustic shell 
gives little idea of the elegant interior. 
Several old manor-houses in Cheshire, 
notably Addington Castle, present a 
like anomaly, which defies imitation. 
Mr. Macartney, in his country house 
called Kent Hatch, Westerham, has 
agreeably associated ‘‘Queen Anne” 


with: ‘* Half Timber.’ 


It has already been stated apropos of 
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the Town Hall, Manchester, that Mr. 
Waterhouse, notwithstanding his suc- 
cess in the Gothic, turned aside from 
his favorite style to show his skill in 
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Courts, in Technical College, built in 
1884 on Exhibition Road, and also in 
the National Liberal Club, in course 
of construction on the banks of the 


GREAT HALL OF EXAMINATION SCHOOLS AT OXFORD, 


the new mode. Proof of this is found 
at London in the New Buildings, 
erected by him behind the New Law 


*On the same avenue stands the Constitu- 
tional Club, constructed entirely of terra-cotta, 


Thames at the angle of Northumber- 
land Avenue.* 


These are only a few of the recent 


by Mr. Edis, in the most ornate ‘‘Queen Anne” | 
style. 
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works of an architect whose abundant 
genius satisfies the most diverse and 
vast enterprises. Mr. Waterhouse 


SSS 


which opens upon the different galler- 
ies; each point of intersection of the 
rectangular lines of the plan is marked 


SMOKING-ROOM OF A LONDON HOTEL, 


built the two first-mentioned edifices 
of brick and terra-cotta. Technical 
College is a little monotonous in ap- 
pearance, but the New Buildings, con- 
structed in an irregular manner, display 
an inner court of attractive form, also 
remarkable combinations of brick and 
ornamental tiles. 

It is, however, in the Museum of 
Natural History, recently finished by 
Mr. Waterhouse, near the South Ken- 
sington Museum, on Cromwell Road, 
that terra-cotta has obtained its great- 
est triumph. One must see this build- 
ing to realize its gigantic proportions. 
Back of a cathedral fagade, flanked by 
two ‘towers, is a large entrance-hall, 


by a high tower. The style is pseu- 
do-Roman, rich but indescribable, the 
building being covered with alternate 
black and yellow terra-cotta tiles, orna- 
mented with illustrations drawn from 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The framework is of tron, which is en- 
tirely concealed by the smooth and 
ornamental tiles; these are so skillfully 
joined that they seem to constitute the 
solid structure. Notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the work, the careful 
study of the parts, the curious and in- 
teresting details, this building, which 
from summit to foundation is a pre- 
tense, a trick to conceal the real sup- 
ports of the edifice, seems to us an 
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exaggerated application of the excel- 
lent principle of terra-cotta decoration. 
Neither has this magnificent structure 
the appearance suited to a museum. 
English buildings, as a rule, lack char- 
acter, as their architects do not study 
the art of stamping them with the ex- 
pression of the use for which they are 
designed. Drawing in perspective— 
a method which sometimes has its 
merits—composing on the spur of the 
moment without sufficient reflection, 
the English architect, preoccupied with 
the exterior effect, is apt to burden his 
plan with too numerous outworks. 
Proof of this is seen in the New Law 
Courts, the work of Street, and in 
buildings of the Neo-Gothic _ style, 
having numerous high additions which 
are absolutely unjustified. It naturally 
follows that these buildings resemble 
one another so closely that at first 
glance it is difficult 


this general effect, but they are less 
remarkable for purity of design than 
for fantastic strangeness. The writer 
does not desire to generalize these re- 
flections, and he has already sufficiently 
testified his esteem for the work of 
English architects to prevent any mis- 
apprehension concerning these reserva- 
tions. While character and style are 
wanting in public edifices in England, 
it has already been shown that private 
architecture has such a stamp of its 
own that it remains the most interest- 
ing expression of English architecture. 

Although the ‘Queen Anne”’ enjoys 
present popularity, its triumph is neither 
without effort nor free from rivalry. 
Mr. Waterhouse has turned the tide of 
public attention by his imposing Mu- 
seum of Natural History, in the Roman 
style, as well as by other buildings, 
which are original variations of this 


to determine whether 


the edifice be a pal- 
ace, church, tribunal, 
museum, or hospital, 
distinguishing charac- 
ter being entirely ab- 
sent. 

The English archi- 
tect does not seem to 
aim at the beautiful — 
natural result of har- 
mony and unity. He 
is, on the contrary, 
more anxious to re- 
produce ancient forms 
than investigate the 


ess wf 
principles on which aan 
theyvizrest= os Elastic 
beauty finds him in- 
different. His chief desire is to pro- 


duce a striking mass with bold outlines. 


The details contribute. of course, to 


A FIRE-PLACE IN COLLINGHAM GARDENS, 


eminent artist on the favorite theme of 
the day. Only by slow degrees have. 
other architects abandoned their old 
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predilections to follow a style which 
has become imperative. Mr. G. Aitchi- 
son, A.R.A., isa pure classic, nourished 
on the traditions of Athens, Rome and 
Byzantium. His style is seen to advan- 
tage in the exquisite hall, combination of 
Greek, Byzantine and Moorish art, of 
which he is the architect, in the dwell- 
ing of the illustrious painter and sculp- 
tor, Sir Frederick Leighton, Baronet, 
now President of the Royal Academy. 
It is impossible to describe the enchant- 
ing effect of perspective and color in 


Other recent buildings on the Em- 
bankment between Westminster and 
Blackfriars merit attention. Their slant- 
ing roofs, wide and ornamental win- 
dows, and their whole aspect, remind 
one forcibly of the Renaissance archi- 
tecture on the banks of the Loire, 
now so much copied by English 
architects. This is especially true of 
the City of London School, not far 
from Blackfriars Bridge. This work 
of Messrs. Davis and Emanuel, with 
its Slate-colored roof, square towers, 
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this hall, which is still further orna- 
mented by fine mosaics, rare marbles, 
and incomparable old faience. 

The ‘‘ Smoking-room,” on page 26, 
is from a fine hotel, built by Mr. Aitchi- 
son, and serves to show the taste of this 
architect for the pure and simple lines 
of the classic. In his recent works he 
has shown himself more fanciful, es- 
pecially in a charming little structure, 
situated in Pall Mall, which is a com- 
bination of ‘Queen Anne’ with 
French and Flemish Renaissance. 


deep recesses in the facade, and rich 
ornamentation, produces a fine effect 
when seen from a distance; but it is 
less worthy of study in detail than as a 
whole. Near by Mr. Blomfield shows 
himself faithful to the delicate taste 
of the Tudor style in his Sion Col- 
lege, which is of purest design, while 
the School Board Offices in the same 
neighborhood, begun by Mr. Bodley 
and finished by Mr. Robson, present 
fronts with windows after the Flem- 
ish pattern, surmounted by _ attic 
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windows in the style of the Norman 
Renaissance. 

It can be justly said that the ‘‘ Queen 
Anne’ has not entirely usurped the 
place of French art and the more an- 
cient traditions of English architecture. 
A few admirers of the French school 
of art remain firmly attached to the 
modern classic, which is the study and 
application of principles founded on an- 
tique art, and not the unreflecting re- 
production of Greek and Roman forms. 


tion is sheltered by one roof, which, by 
a single projection of its slightly curved 
supports, clears a space of more than 
eighty metres. The hotel, of mixed 
Gothic, is a profusion of ornamentation 
in the richest and most durable mate- 
rials, in the midst of which shines Bon 
ished granite. 

Hospitals, also, are so luxurious that 
it would seem that the generous build- 
ers are quite as much in love with 
architecture as with charity. The lav- 


ones i ee hu 
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A mention of the libraries, schools, 
museums, hospitals, and railway sta- 
tions is essential to a correct knowl- 
edge of English architectural art, but 
space forbids. It is universally con- 
ceded that the English are preéminent 
in the construction of magnificent ho- 
tels, which are as luxurious as palaces. 
In support of this statement it will suf- 
fice to mention Saint Pancras Station 
and the vast adjoining hotel, construct- 
ed by Gilbert Scott. This colossal sta- 


ish ornamentation of buildings of this 
character is always a surprise to the 
French architect, accustomed to limited 
and often insufficient appropriations for 
work, from towns, departments, and 
the general government. These lux- 
urious establishments, Gothic in style 
and rambling in design, are always sur- 
mounted by belfries, flanked by tow- 
ers, the utility of which is somewhat 
questionable ; but they are the invaria- 
ble adjuncts of these English institu-— 
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tions. Although charity often errs on 
the side of ostentation, many comforts 
are provided both for mind and body. 
Sad exteriors are avoided as much as 
possible in the modest hospitals and di- 
vers asylums for age and misery, which 
rear themselves in town and country. 
They have the air of little cottages with 
their surrounding grass and flowers, 
and are pleasant retreats for the poor 
rather than hospitals of repelling as- 
pect: It is -inyisuch “places thatwithe 
architect is justified in dissimulating 
the character of the establishment under 
the most consoling outward form. 
Village schools are not less pleasing. 
A little porch and a coquettish cam- 
panile serve to ornament these small 
structures, which are always kept with 
the greatest neatness and provided near 
the entrance with lavatories and clos- 
ets,—in fact, with everything requisite 
for cleanliness and health. Are such 
comforts to be found in French schools, 
even in those most recently built? 
What eulogy shall be bestowed upon 
English churches of smallest dimension, 
situated in the midst of neatly kept 


swards, surrounded by enclosures and 
sheltered by porches, containing bench- 
es for the old and infirm. What com- 
parison is there between these and 
French country churches, the greater 
number of which are miserable, ruined, 
deserted! Religious sentiment seems 
to impose this thoughtfulness upon a 
people prone to worship, and art prof- 
its by the feeling. 

England possesses some _ beautiful 
monuments, but her civil and religious 
structures are not the highest revela- 
tion of the genius of the nation. 

Religious edifices follow certain im- 
posed ecclesiastical models; state build- 
ings have an official similarity, answer- 
ing to general needs, which are about 
the same at any given date in all civil- 
ized countries ; but it is in private archi- 
tecture that a nation manifests its needs, 
tastes its ideal. The first attempt, after 
having assured one’s existence, is to 
shape it according to one’s desire. 
Private architecture in England is emi- 
nently suggestive of these needs and 
aspirations. In no other part of Europe 
is private architecture so characteristic 
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and original, nowhere does it respond 
so well by the logic of form and con- 
struction to the essential rules of art as 
in England. This is the reason ‘that 
private English architecture occupies 
such an important place in the history 
of contemporary art. 

The French, dominated by the fruit- 
ful suggestions of antique art, enriched 
by contributions from Italy and the 
Renaissance, fascinated by oriental mar- 
vels, and curious concerning all past 
civilizations, forget to study their im- 
mediate surroundings. In their admir- 
ing contemplation ofa radiant past, they 


fail to observe the ceaseless changes of 
art consequent upon the progress of 
nations. They have accustomed them- 
selves to complacently regard English 
art solely in the light of its execrable 


- Greek imitations at the beginning of 


the present century. That is now a 
thing of the past, and England of to- 
day, after a bountiful period of neo- 
Gothic, which has left monuments: of 
indisputable value on its soil, stands 
forth with an architecture in strict har- 
mony with its habits,—the true expo- 
nent of English life. 
PAUL SEDILLE. 


THE FIRST GREAT DIAMOND. 


‘Long live the King!” they shouted through many a sunny street, 
With clash and crash of cymbal, with shawm and timbrel sweet; 
But in a twilight chamber and in a purple sheet 
Lay one man, mute as marble, whose kingship was complete. 


‘‘Long live the King, the new King!”’ the people thundered forth, 
Proving with fickle favor how little Fame is worth — 
Fame, fading as a flower fades long ere the blustering North 
Hath shot one icy arrow against the Autumn swarth. 


But through the festive tumult one creature crept along 

Who only heard, with heart deep stirred, a low, funereal song : 
Who only saw, with freezing awe, the white-robed priestly throng— 
So like those ghostly candles that make death's night more strong. 


One only in the city whose heart gave birth to tears, 

While to the new king’s crowning the people rushed, with cheers: 
One heart which on the music sailed back the stream of years, 

And saw the dead man shining peerless above his peers. 


So this one heart — a woman’s—although the way was hard 
For one so old and feeble, now bore her to the yard 

Of the far, lonely palace where lingered priest nor bard 

And with a wondrous jewel she bribed the single guard. 
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On through the balmy garden this woman held her way, 

And climbed the porphyry staircase to where the body lay ; 

To her unchanged and unestranged by Death’s or Time’s decay, 
For the dead had kissed her, years ago, one royal summer day. 


One royal summer day, when she and he were young and fair, 
The man had kissed her and passed along leaving the rapture rare 
Of a king’s grace ona peasant’s face, and though she did not dare 
In life to seek those lips again, yet Death now found her there. 


For whilst with kisses of endless love she crowned his brow so white, 
Over the eyes of that peasant crone there grew an equal night ; 

And the courtly throng that returned ere long reeled backward in affright 
To behold her, dead, on the dead king's bed, with her lips yet smiling bright. 


How came she there ? The sentry, seized, confessing showed the gem, 
While priests and courtiers stared amazed ; its beauty mastered them ; 
And even the new king, as he gazed, felt a passion he could not stem, 
For never had such a glory blazed on a monarch’s diadem. 


’Twas a jewel white as an infant’s soul, yet capable of all hues ; 

And larger than any rose that blows save those that are born of the dews 

Which angels weep, in paradise, for joy, when God renews 

The vanished beauty that some hard duty hath caused a soul to lose. 
‘But how could a woman so poor’ (said the High Priest) ‘‘ own such a stone, 
Unless, O King, ’tis a magical thing and she was a witch full-grown?” 
“* Ay, Sire ” said a courtier, chiming in, ‘‘ perchance ‘tis the Devil’s own: 

The price of her soul that she pawned to win sure way to this chamber lone.” 


sn 


Doubtless,’ quoth the new-crowned king, ‘‘ but this gem escheats to the state, 
And if Eblis himself a claim should bring | should tell him, he sued too late. 
Yet perhaps ‘twere well, any evil spell of this mystery to abate, 

And with prayer and incense and incantation this room to reconsecrate.”’ 


Therefore with mystic incantation and many an incense-cloud, 

And many a pious ululation (that, echoing long and loud 

Beyond the many-pillared palace, impressed the thoughtless crowd), 
The secret priests around the dead till midnight bowed and vowed. 


Then the royal corpse they laid to rest ‘mid a vast vault’s slow decay, 

But the woman's body to ground unblest they wisely huddled away. 

Yet ever up from her breast has bloomed a deathless flower, men say, 

And the jewel for which her soul was pawned crowns a Hindoo god to-day. 
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The meaning of this history? you ask me, O Bright Eyes 
In whose pellucid mystery play fancies more than wise, 
Or dreams as weirdly shapen as clouds in summer skies, 
Or marvellous affections that words can but disguise? 


You ask me for the moral laid in this rhythmic nest ? 

Well, sweetheart, there be many but one may please you best : 
Love is the flower eternal on the dark, human sod, 

And Love the chief crown-jewel upon the brow of God. 


HENRY WILLARD AUSTIN. 


AMERICAN BOOK-ILLUSTRATION. 


in view of our productions to-day in 
the way of book-illustration it seems 
almost incredible that, even as late as 
the first quarter of this century, the art 
had no real existence in this country. 
Peter Maverick and others were doing 
good steel-engraving, but the art of 
wood-engraving was hardly out of its 
infancy here. Very few illustrated 
books of any note were published ; 
the vignettes and cuts that ‘‘ adorned ”’ 
them were, as a rule, wreichedly 
drawn and engraved. The right spir- 
it in this direction once awakened, 
the improvement was certainly rapid 
enough, and it became most marked 
diiens! o40% wAbout7843, Kelix ©. C. 
Darley, then a young man of twenty- 
one, first appeared before the public, 
and the superiority of his drawings, 
even at that time, over those of his 
contemporaries, was apparent. He 
improved rapidly, and in 1847 he de- 
signed the remarkable series of outline 
drawings, illustrating Irving’s ‘* Rip 
Van Winkle,” for the ‘‘ Art Union.”’ 


*Cooper’s novels, Irving’s works, and Loss- 
ing’s ‘‘Our Country,” are perhaps the best 


They excited admiration at home and 
abroad, and he was acknowledged a 
worthy follower of Retzsch in that 
branch of art. He was, at that time, 
as powerful a draughtsman as he ever 
became. Later he illustrated Judd’s 
‘‘Margaret ’’ and Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scar- 
let Letter” in the same manner. From 
that time until about 1876 he was 
kept busy in furnishing illustrations 
for books and periodicals, accomplish- 
ing an enormous amount of work.* 
His style soon became very mannered, 
but was bold and vigorous withal ; the 
influence he exerted, and the impulse 
his work gave to the art of book-illus- 
tration in this country, are almost im- 
measurable. 

The number of illustrated books now 
increased, and the engravings grew 
bettemey ce nuniber, snotavery laroce.as 
yet, of more or less skillful artists, be- 
gan to make illustrating a_ profes- 
sion. Prominent among these were 
William Croome, and, later, Jacob A. 
Dallas, who turned out some excellent 


known of the innumerable works that were en- 
tiched by the productions of his pencil. 
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work, especially Dallas, whose figures 
were executed in a broad and vigor- 
ous style; James Hamilton, the well- 
known marine painter, and Samuel 
Wallin, who worked in the same field 
as Reich, and Gribayedoff, at the pres- 
ent day, being noted for his excellent 
portraits. 

Two New York firms, the Putnams 
and the Harpers, were among the first 
to make energetic efforts to secure bet- 
ter illustrations for the volumes they 
published. 

The Putnams brought out, in 1855, 
five of the works of Irving, illustrated 
from designs by Darley, and engraved 
by the best artists in that line in the 
country—Herrick, Harley, Richardson, 
and the Orrs,among the number. The 
earliest illustrated book of note that 
the Harpers issued was the ‘ Illumi- 
nated (Family) Bible,” which was illus- 
trated with 1600 engravings by J. A. 
Adams, some 1400 being ‘‘ from ori- 
ginal designs by J. G. Chapman.’ * 
Chapman was an excellent draughts- 
man, whose designs were executed 
with scrupulous exactness, giving some 
of these wood-cuts almost the appear- 
ance of copper-plate engravings. 

About 1855 the Harpers issued J. S. 
C. Abbott's ‘‘Life of Napoleon,”’’ illus- 
trated by Carl Emil Doepler, who also 
furnished the designs for the well- 
known ‘‘Story Books”’ of Jacob Abbott. 
The illustrations, though well drawn, 
were more remarkable for their num- 
ber than for their excellence. 

From this time, illustrated books 
became more numerous, and the war, 
especially, called forth very many. The 
prominent artists of this period were 
Darley, Augustus Hoppin, John Mc- 
Lenan, H. W. Herrick, George G. 


White, and Hammatt Billings. The 
war also served to bring out Nast asa 
caricaturist, and H. L. Stephens, too, 
did some clever work in that line in 
‘‘Vanity Fair.” Wood-engraving was 
still almost exclusively used in repro- 
ducing drawings, but experiments were 
already being made in other directions. 
Periodicals began to print sketches by 
various ‘‘ processes,’ —the ‘‘Grapho- 
type,’ the ‘‘Zincotype,”’ and what not, 
culminating in the ‘‘ photo-engraving © 
process, now so extensively used in the 
reproduction of pen-and-ink work. In 
lithography, too, rapid strides were 
made; the firms of Sarony, Major & 
Knapp, and Duval, illustrated a number 
of works, and a set of volumes of nurs- 
ery rhymes were issued in 1864-5, 
with plates ‘‘lithographed by Julius 
Bien,’ after exceedingly graceful de- 
signs by H. L. Stephens. 

The number of illustrators was ever 
increasing, and new men were coming 
in. In the years after the war we find 
prominent, Harry Fenn, Granville Per- 
kins, Alfred Fredericks, W.J. Hennessy 
(now in Paris), Thomas Moran, and 
John A. Hows. A number there were, 
too, whose experience with the Ameri- 
can armies stood them in good stead in 
“war pictures’: Alfred R. Waud, Allen 
C. Redwood, Edwin Forbes, William L. 
Sheppard, and others more or less 
prominent, some of whom are still be- 
fore the public. At the same time the 
female element in art also began to 
have representatives, and a number of 
ladies appeared among the contributors 
to the magazines: Jessie Curtis (now 
Mrs. Shepherd), Miss Lizzie B. Hum- 
phreys, Addie Ledyard, Miss M. L. D. 
Watson, and Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, 
the best of all, perhaps. Jessie McDer- 


* John Gadsby Chapman, N. A., one of the most prominent of American artists. 
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mott is turning out some excellent 
work at the present time. 

The increasing facilities for the repro- 
duction of drawings have been produc- 
tive of a large class of artist-authors, 
who furnish both text and illustrations. 
Best known is William Hamilton Gib- 
son, a close observer, whose‘pen de- 
scribes nature as charmingly as his 
pencil portrays it. Allen C. Redwood 
has given some excellent sketches of 
his life in the Confederate army, and 
Mrs. Mary H. Foote, too, has figured 
creditably both as illustrator and au- 
thor. These are a few of the many. 
Let us yet add the name of F. O. C. 
Darley, who is responsible for an 
exceedingly clever and _ interesting 
volume, ‘Sketches Abroad with Pen 
and Pencil.” 

The facilities for reproducing draw- 


ings have, moreover, had a very bad 
effect in one direction. A veritable 
craze for illustrating books has set in, 
with the inevitable result. Owing to 
the spirit of competition, most publica- 
tions are illustrated; but the quality — 
of the illustrations keeps pace with the 
amount of capital there is, so that a 
large mass of really wretched stuff is 
published; work that is anything but 
artistic, and that can only vitiate the 
public taste. As yet the craze is still 
spreading, books are being illustrated 
which the artist had much better leave 
untouched, to illustrate which is sim- 
ply ridiculous, and seems sometimes 
almost a sacrilege. Others again, that 


are not worthy of such good artistic 
work, and, when issued, have noth- 
ing to recommend them but the draw- 
ings. 


A reaction is sure to come. 


FRANK L. WHITE. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE PARIS SALON. 


By EUGEN VON JAGOW. 


My readers know well enough what 
the Paris Salon is, which every Spring 
is held in the Palace of Industry, pre- 
senting many thousands of paintings, 
engravings, and sculptures. The ex- 
hibition is international; the selection 
of the works depends upon the judg- 
ment of a committee of forty of the 
most celebrated artists, who are not 
necessarily, because of their celebrity, 
the best judges. At all events, this 
mode of selection has many objection- 
able features, of which | will present 
only two. The most obvious is that 
these judges, however just they may be, 
have still the natural human tendency 
to prefer the artists who belong to 
theirown school. So much the worse 
for an original spirit who does not be- 
long to either of the ruling schools: 
he will simply not be admitted. Then 
by this examination of thousands upon 
thousands of works, comprising count- 
less daubs and mere academic perform- 
ances devoid of artistic quality, the 
committee become so wearied and dis- 
pirited that admission is finally largely a 
question of chance. One good result, 
however, of this perhaps unavoida- 
ble evil is that these elements, being 
brought together, at least are open to 
judgment, and to that extent do no 
mischief. 

But these are trifles, which, like the 
display of fashion to which the Salon 
gives opportunity, need not greatly 
concern us. It is easily understood 
that the numerous ladies who think 


only of an exhibition of their toilets, 
and that all the gentlemen who pay 
court to these society lions of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, to the very rich, to 
the beauties of the stage and to another 
class of beauties besides, only serve to 
increase the mass of people lacking 
judgment. 

Most visitors to the Salon, catalogue 
in hand, seek only the works bearing 
famous names. One can readily un- 
derstand that the mischief of this is 
that it is to-day exceedingly difficult for 
an artist in Paris without influential 
connections to become known through 
his mere talent: Corot, Delacroix, Mil- 
let and numerous others, now cele- 
brated painters, were for a long time— 
the most of them all their lives — on 
the verge of starvation, and if one 
at the present time, when business 
prostration presses severely upon art, 
pays little attention to these facts, it is 
simply because he usually first notices 
the great masters after their death, and 
that by starvation. 

It occasionally happens that so-called 
great masters have already become for- 
gotten while they still live, which is 
perhaps more unpleasant to them than 
never to have been recognized at all. 
Formerly people went mad over Meis- 
sonnier with his duodecimo pictures. 
Meissonnier and Ingres are forgotten 
by the great public, and the gods of 
the day (of whom some may probably 
count upon an immortality of ten years) 
bear the following names: Cabanel, 
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Bougereau, Roll, Carolus Duran, Cor- 
mon, Puvis de Chavannes, Henner, 
Chaplin, etc. 

Before we interest ourselves with 
separate pictures and examples, we 
will glance over the present Salon. 

In the too-hastily written reviews of 
the Paris press one finds almost every 
Vear the scheap crys: 7 his salons 
like the last! But could it be other- 
wise, or much more, can this year’s 
really contrast with the last? If it be 
true that the Salon gives a faithful pict- 
ure of the condition of French art, since 
this develops only slowly and stead- 
ily, so the Salon can differ from its pre- 
decessor but a little. It is the task of 
the diligent observer, however, to sym- 
pathetically detect this little, and out of 
it to trace the development of certain 
artistic tendencies. 

The line of demarcation becomes 
even more sharply drawn between the 
two schools, which it is the fashion to 
describe, the one as idealistic, academ- 
ic; the other as realistic, impression- 
ist, naturalistic, although they each 
furnish many gradations. Quite the 
same thing may be observed in the 
realm of literature, which was perhaps 
never so closely connected with the 
pictorial arts, and which has been not 
a little assisted by the recent illustra- 
tion of celebrated poetical works. 

The more these roads divide the 
more one discovers with a certain dis- 
gust a vacuum lying between them, 
which he cannot place in his account. 
Upon the one side allegories, mytho- 
logical forms and paintings half a kilo- 
meter long ; upon the other a perverse 
naturalism which delights in the Hide- 
ous as the romance of Victor Hugo did 
in the Horrible. | 

As concerns the first tendency we 


become from day to day more skep- 
tical. Involuntarily ‘‘Lurlei’’ comes to 
my mind, a romance of Julius Wolff, 
in which the Baron von Grotthuss well 
says: ‘‘ The powers of the Rhine, the 
phantom Nixe, who in the light of the 
moon appears and sinks again, sing- 
ing magical songs—the phantasy of 
our nature grasps after this elusive, 
shadowy being, not towards the pre- 
tentious Lorelei filling a great frame 
with foster-parents, brothers, and a 
whole train of lovers.” 

The above-mentioned vacuum be- 
tween the two schools is unfortunately 
imperfectly represented in the Salon. 
Yet if the quantity be small, this little 
is so much the more important.~ It 
is a healthy realism, genre scenes 
taken from life without being objec- 
tionable or sensual, speaking land- 
SCapes; cic. 

It would perhaps be not uninterest- 
ing to classify all the art-works—or, 
to express it more modestly, all the 
works of the Salon —according to these 
points of view. But since their num- 
ber reaches into the thousands we 
have not space for such a division, and 
I must confine myself to describing in 
the briefest manner several of the most 
celebrated paintings; as to the statu- 
ary, little interest is taken in it in Paris. 

In the first place I pay homage to my 
countrymen. They have learned much 
of the French, whose technique in so 
many respects is superior to ours, with- 
out disowning their own artistic origin. 
Uhde’s ‘‘Evening Meal,” Stremel’s 
‘‘ Recitation,’ Habermann’s ‘‘ Clinic,”’ 
Schildknecht’s‘‘ Thunderstorm, ’ Olde’s 
«Seashore, < Schmidt's ‘students 
‘« By the Fireside,’ by Dora Hitz, and a 
magnificent etching by Koppins deserve 
the greatest praise, which the French 
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press has given them—no small thing 
for Germans. 

I will draw nearer one of the Ger- 
man pictures. It seems to me espe- 
cially worthy of notice,—‘‘ The Dutch 
Orphans,’ the work of the talented 
Munich artist, Gotthard Kuhl. The 
French press, including the Svécle, the 
Evenement, the Echo de Paris, and 
others, has praised it and the not less 
charming ‘‘ Voiliers.”” The latter jour- 
nal, in which, as is well known, Dau- 
det’s celebrated ‘‘Sappho” appeared, 
thus speaks: ‘‘Herr Kuhl is one of 
those foreign artists who have had the 
quickest artistic success among us; his 
pictures always show a personal indi- 
viduality ; excellent chiaro-oscuro and 
admirable execution! ‘ Voiliers’ and 
‘Orphelines ’’ possess all the qualities 
which have made him so renowned.” 
One rejoices all the more to find such 
unbiased and correct criticisms in 
France. 

Whoever has been in a Dutch Or- 
phan Asylum, an interior of which our 
picture reproduces to the life, under- 
stands at a glance the touching situa- 
tion: To the left a child consecrated 
to the Church reaches to the other chil- 
dren some milk, which is poured out 
by two women on the right. How 
beautifully they are grouped at the long 
table ! —as if the painter had renewed 
Leonardo da Vinci's famous ‘‘ Evening 
Meal,”’ and even excelled his portrayal 
of childish naivete. The little orphan 
maids in their red frocks, sitting only 
at one side of the table, are almost full- 
face to the spectator. But that is in 
accordance with the laws of realism 
that they should find in the tinted wall, 
with its undecorative pictures, a com- 
fortable support for their backs. The lit- 
tle maiden, standing in the background 
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of the picture with open mouth, comi- 
cally angry at some mischance that has 
befallen her, looking over to the other 
side of the table, where her compan- 
ions with inimitable chiaro-oscuro hold 
their empty tin-cups in their hands, 
gives the whole picture a characteris- 
tic naive stamp. All this is painted 
with a few strokes, but these few 
strokes reveal the master. What fine 
observation of the actual this shows, 
how each of these children’s heads has 
its own individual character, and with 
what art are treated the sunbeams fall- 
ing slanting through the window! 

But enough of German painters ! 
Among the French painters, at least in 


his own way, Jules Breton takes the 


first rank. His ‘‘End of the Day’ and 
‘‘End of Work” have the same char- 
acteristics,an open field, peasant wom- 
en not sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of urban civilization, the quiet charm of 
nature sinking to slumber. There is 
no trace of sentimentality or manner- 
ism. It is true to life and in the best 
sense of the word genuinely realistic. 
The ‘‘Evening,” by Duez, is not un- 
worthy of comparison with these two 
pictures. Rochefort, whose artistic 
judgment is far better than his politi- 
cal, pronounces upon these as follows: 
‘Tf [| had a grand medal to award | 
would give it to Duez, whose ‘Even- 
ing’ is by all odds his best picture.” 
Three cows, one reposing on the beau- 
tifuk green grass of Normandy, have 
given themselves up to rumination by 
the gray, shimmering sea. A rayless 
sun sets like a ball of fire through the 
thick mist of twilight. Every one can 
appreciate the truth of this picture from 
the deep and lasting impression which 
it leaves. 

Brispot, Dagnan-Bouveret, Warrener, 
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Geoffroy, Guillemet, and many more, 
contribute genre and landscape pictures 
which do honor to the Salon, but space 
fails for description. 

There is no lack of portraits, nor un- 
fortunately of pictures of groups, whose 
only merit is that they present this or 
that Parisian celebrity with the accuracy 
of a photograph. This comports with 
modern literary tendencies. Moliere’s 
figures are types, the modern are indi- 
viduals only, by dozens, which the 
poet flatters himself he portrays from 
life. Rembrandt, Rubens, Titian, Ve- 
lasquez, however they differ from each 
other, all paint character-heads, types. 
To-day one is content when it can be 
said of a picture or a bust of Boulanger, 
‘It is just like him, as like as a photo- 
graph.” 

Among the good or better portraits 
are Henner’s Kreolin with abundant 
hair, Louise Abbema’s portrait of her 
father, and above all Bonnat’s Alexan- 
der Dumas. In this there is nothing 
flattered ; the features of the poet are 
powerfully delineated. 

Greatly to be regretted, as before said, 
are the groups of portraits, especially, 
when in line with a sickly tendency of 
the day, they portray the operations of 
the clinic and the hospital. Zola de- 
scribes the most disgusting diseases ; 
Claretie devotes a romance to Hypno- 
tism; Sarah Bernhardt studies the death- 
struggle in a hospital—what wonder 
that the painters picture for us Charcot 
in the Salpétriere and M. Pasteur with 
his hydrophobic patients and his inocu- 
lation and exact of us a medical course! 


Rembrandt indeed shows us a portion, 


of a dead man, but how differently is 
the. scene treated by him, and what a 
different impression it must make upon 
the public to whom these representa- 


tions must appear extraordinary and 
uncomfortable. What Lessing says in 
his parallel between Shakespeare’s 
Ghost in ‘‘Hamlet’’ and Voltaire’s in 
‘«Semiramis”’ is equally applicable to 
the above-named pictures. Broillet’s 
Charcot and Gervex’s Dr. Peéan chill 
our hearts. 

I must praise Dantan’s ‘‘ Moulage du 
Modele,’’ which group belongs to the 
confined life of the sculptor’s studio, 
but is full of humor and illustrates the 
old saying in its own droll-way that it 
is more prosaic behind the curtain than 
upon the boards. 

Particularly charming is Carolus Du- 
ran’s ‘‘ Andromeda,” a nude woman 
leaning againstthe rocky wall of adusky 
grotto, and whose high light is strength- 
ened by the emerald green water in the 
background. 

Quite remarkaple is Henner’s ‘‘ He- 
rodiade,” which, in its composition, 
leans towards the academic tendency. 
An innocent-looking damsel, appar- 
ently scarcely fifteen years old, who, 
according to the tradition, bears upon 
a plate a bloody head, is a contradic- 
tion. Without the hideous accompan- 
iment, it might be entitled ‘‘ The Sis- 
tine Madonna,” of which the beautiful 
little lass in attitude and expression re- 
minds one. 

With Puvis de Chavannes, Flameng, 
Cormon,—who in many respects re- 
calls David,—and with Cabanel, we 
find ourselves in the full idealistic, aca- 
demic stream. Perhaps only one of 
them—the first named—succeeds in 
reproducing the past. As a colorist 
he is a master, who stands much high- 
er, for example, than Makart. His 
method of composition is highly poet- 
ic, individual but confused, and his nu- 
merous pupils who imitate him suc- 
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ceed for the most part in acquiring 
only his faults, so that he might say 
to them: ‘‘ Ihr gleicht dem Geist, den 
Ihr begreift, nicht mir.”’ 

It is apparent that the followers of 
the academic school conceive @ priori, 
directing their gaze inward, uncon- 
cerned as to the model which nature 
furnishes. If one is not a genius like 
Puvis de Chavannes, whose wonderful 
art triumphs over the weaknesses of 
his manner, this method of production 
results in dreadful miscarriages. One 
finds in the Salon, pictures in which 
the imagination gropes blindly, seeking 
in vain any artistic unity, any artistic 
measure. 

Puvis de Chavannes presents in this 
year’s Salon allegorical cartoons des- 
tined for the new Sorbonne ; also Fla- 


meng. What do we care for these alle- 
gorical figures and groups which depict 
the wisdom, philosophy, and history of 
that celebrated Parisian University ! 

Cormon’s ‘‘ Victors of Salamis,’ with 
its thousands of half-nude Greek wom- 
en, gorgeously costumed warriors, and 
the whole conventional paraphernalia 
of laurel branches and similar things, is 
pure phantasy—I may say purely the- 
atrical. Returning warriors look quite 
otherwise. One admires, as in.Caba- 
nel’s ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ who apathetically 
tries poisons on slaves brought before 
her, the beautiful groups, rich color- 
ing, rainbow splendor of costumes and 
carpets, but incident and figures fail to 
move us. 


‘¢Less art and more truth!” we 


exclaim. 
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Most lovely of loving creatures ; 
Under the kindly skies 
She seemeth, although no teachers 
Have made her clever or wise ; 
And you see not her common features, 
Struck blind by the soul in her eyes. 


HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


NOTES. 


Tue frontispiece of this number is on the 
whole a fairly satisfactory example of the deli- 
cacy and the richness to be obtained in dry- 
point etching. Probably the most praiseworthy 
particular (besides its basis of admirable draw- 
ing) is, in this instance, the exquisite softness and 
daintiness of the outlines of the face. It is often 
said that outlines of the face and figure are re- 
lieved of all harshness by the structure of the 
skin and the minute hairs covering the surface 
of the human body,-and Mr. Freer has achieved 
a genuine success by his observation and treat- 
ment of this fact. 


As some of our readers may not fully under- 
stand the difference between a simple etching 
and a dry-point one, it may not be superfluous 
to explain briefly the processes. In a simple 
etching, a polished copper plate is covered with 
a ground of varnish specially prepared, and 
upon it the picture is drawn with an etching 
needle, which scratches through the varnish to 
the metal, leaving a complete drawing in the 
coating of varnish. This is then flooded with 
aquafortis, which bites into the copper only 
where the varnish is scratched away. When 
the fine lines become deep enough, the acid is 
poured off, and they are covered with varnish. 
The acid is repeatedly applied till all the lines 
are well bitten in, the heavy lines, of course, 


getting the most. Any miscalculation of the 
strength of the acid or the time it may remain 
Most 
etchings are afterward touched up with the dry 
point, but in the dry-point etching proper, no 
acid is used, the drawing being scratched di- 
rectly upon and into the copper plate with the 
point. While the bite of acid produces a clean 
line in the plate, the cutting of the needle into 
the copper throws up a ridge of metal or ‘ bur,” 
which helps to hold the ink and adds softness 
and richness of effect. Some artists, while ad- 
mitting the peculiar charm and value of the 


on will, of course, be fatal to success. 


dry-point method, claim that the lines, on 
account of being rather V-shaped scratches in 
the plate than square-cut are liable to partially 
fill up in steel-facing, and thus mar the work. 
It does seem marvelous that the scratches will 
admit of steel-facing, when often they are so 
faint that a half-dozen impressions without steel- 
ing will suffice to destroy the plate. 


THE practical importance of the Dieulafoy 
discoveries of the ruins of Susa, so fully de- 
scribed about a year ago in the French Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, and more recently in Harper’s 
Magazine by Madame Dieulafoy herself, is em- 
phasized by the suggestion in an English journal 
that the great frieze of enameled pottery or 
majolica which adorned the palace of Darius the 
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Mede, may serve as a useful model for the 
adornment of the exterior of modern buildings, 
the material lending itself to modeling, to the 
greatest beauty of color, and having a surface 
easily kept clean, without necessarily being so 
smooth or so highly glazed as to reflect un- 
pleasantly. Some of the English schools are 
promised, by the director-general of the Louvre, 
casts of a portion of the Frieze of Archers, 
colored like the original, and also bits of the 
original glazed bricks of all the colors used, and 
experiments are contemplated Jooking to the 
production of bricks of a similar kind. 


AFTER withstanding for a long time the jealous 
bickerings of the Sevres artists, and the attacks 
of the Radical press which they incited, the 
accomplished M. Lauth has resigned his position 
as director of the French National Porcelain 
Manufactory. 

The resigned director is a refined and culti- 
vated man, a most distinguished chemist, who 
has given to the manufactory means of pro- 
ducing colors absolutely new, and invented 
tones of decoration unknown up to his time. 
He has discovered a paste closely allied to the 
famous Chinese paste, and which allows the ap- 
plication of the richest and most varied colors ; 
he has, in fact, given a special impetus to the 
works at Sevres by pointing out to its artists 
the study of the marvelous art of the East, and 
bringing thence our modern esthetic art. It 
is due to him that painting on porcelain derives 
its inspiration no longer exclusively from paint- 
ing on canvas. He has thus accomplished a 
genuine artistic revolution. 

Th. Deck, the great ceramist, Philippe Berty, 
and Guillaume, the sculptor, are each men- 
tioned as possible successor to M. Lauth. 


A MANCHESTER firm pays $50,000 a year to 
Paris designers. 


Why china should be placed, as it certainly 
is, above glass is one of the most singular things 
in art manufactures. Glass has done much lately 
to reverse this opinion; let us hope it will cor- 
rect itself, not to the injury of ceramic art, but 
simply to place glass artistically where it should 
be. Painting on glass was once an art of some 


magnitude, and is worth reviving. In England 
it has been tried, but without commercial suc- 
cess ; thirty years ago there was a fashion for 
Bohemian painted glass, which unfortunately 
died out—and though the French have been 
successful in producing artistic work, the de- 
mand is insignificant. Here is a field for Ameri- 
can fashion to patronize something new, for to 
produce enamel paintings on glass requires the 
highest knowledge in vitrified colors, as well as 
care and perseverence in firing them, and pieces 
of this kind would always be rare and costly, 
and no cheap imitations could be made. 


THE glass-workers ot Venice had two advan- 
tages on their side, first, the raw material, 
which lent itself admirably to their needs and 
the nature of their work, for the ductility of 
their glass carried with it as a consequence the 
property of extreme lightness, especial brilliancy, 
and a vitreous appearance which is quite its own; 
the same ductility also rendered it possible to 
introduce into its colorless portions whatever 
shades and varieties of color had been invented 
by science and experience, and thus to impress 
upon the object, while keeping it in a state 
of partial fusion, the most varied forms which 
the taste, talent, ingenuity, or caprice of the 
artist dictated. To these fundamental condi- 
tions must be added the natural good taste of 
the Venetians of Murano, and the advantages of 
a historical tradition. Much patience, skill, 
care, and quickness are needed in the hand as 
well as in the mind of the workman, to avert 
the thousand accidents which may occur in the 
fabrication. Consider that all the manipula- 
tions of the glass are accomplished by the action 
of fire, to which every piece is submitted several 
times (up to fifty and sixty times even) before 
it is quite completed, and that the same furnace 
which has just enabled the workman to give 
life to his material, may the next moment 
destroy it by softening the glass again, and so 
changing its form. Imagine this man, often 
obliged to give up the outline he had first 
intended, and to bring to perfection a quite 
different one suggested by the necessities of the 
moment ; and we shall then recognize the talent 
that is necessary to triumph over such obstacles. 
In other industries, such, for instance, as china 
and falence, the workman or artist, having to 
deal with cold and passive materials, can take 
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his own time, and work on with loving patience 
and care till he is completely satisfied ; here, on 
the contrary, all is sudden, rapid, and spon- 
taneous, and that is the great difficulty of this 
beautiful art, 


. 


Tre splendid bathing apartments with which 
the recently erected mansions of several wealthy 
New Yorkers and Bostonians are provided, re- 
call those of ancient Rome. Few Roman citi- 
zens, in easy circumstances, were without the 
luxury of a private bath, and these were varied 
in construction according to the taste or prodi- 
gality of the owner, most magnificent and most 
numerous. Pliny mentions that the bathing- 
rooms for the ladies were paved with silver, and 
the metal flues of the hypocaustum were richly 
gilt and all elaborately colored. Like the ancient 
Greeks, the Romans were great lovers of the 
bath, but it was not until after the time of 
Scipio Africanus that baths were built and fin- 
ished in a style of luxury almost incredible. 
A person was held to be poor or sordid whose 
baths did not shine with a profusion of the most 
precious materials — the marbles of Egypt in- 
laid with those of Numidia; unless the walls 
were laboriously stuccoed in imitation of paint- 
ing; unless the chambers were covered with 
glass, the basins with the rare Thasian stone, 
and the water conveyed through silver pipes, 
and murmuring down steps and over floors of 
precious stones. Most of these materials are 
now employed to minister to the luxury of the 
bath of the American magnate, except the real 
precious stones, and the next ambitious deco- 
trator may supplement with them the charms 
of marbles, paintings, carvings, silver, electric 
lights, etc., which are already freely used. 


THE names of Japanese earthenwares and porce- 
lains are becoming less certain every year ; for, 
under the influence of the European customs 
and trade, districts that used only to make one 
particular kind of ware now make reproductions 
of any old ware they can find a market for. 
Among the best Known is the ‘ Satsuma,” 
which used to be made in the southern part of 
Japan. It is of a creamy white paste, soft 
enough to be easily touched with a file. Old 
pieces, made only for presentation under the 
former princes, are very scarce; they may be 
considered as typical of the old Japanese goods 
called Newya-Yake, or made at home. In the 
old pieces the decoration and the gilding, which 
is done in gold leaf, differ from those of the 
modern pieces. 
at Otta, near Yokohama, at Awata, and at Kioto. 
This last place gives its name to a ware of in- 
ferior quality, though very pleasant in texture, 


The closest imitations are made 


which is extensively made for the export trade. 
The Kutani ware, made in the province of Kaga, 
is either red and gold, or green and yellow. 
The Hizen ware, which is identical with the 
Arita and the Imara (one name being that of 
the province, the second that of the factory, and 
the third that of the trade station where it is 
sold), consists of blue, white, and gold decora- 
tion, of varied style, on red clay covered with 
whiteenamel. The Seiji isa green émazl ombrant. 
The Kasatza and the Takatori resemble the gres 
de Flandre. The Awagi is a yellow émail om- 
brant. The Kiushia is an ématl ombrant, light 
blue and purple. When fine, the two colors 
are perfect in tint, free from spots, and entirely 
distinct ; in inferior pieces they are often mixed 
at the edges. The banko is of clay, often partly 
glazed ; it is peculiar in bearing the imprint of 
the fingers of the workmen. 
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POEMS BY EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN. 


SONG AFTER PARTING. 


You have said a hundred times 

In my spiritual ear, 
With your passion-freighted chimes, 
Those enchanting lover’s rhymes 

That you said when you were here: 
I have heard them when the lark 

Did at Morning’s gate appear ; 
I have heard them in the dark, 

When only God was near. 


This is height of love —to find 
Love speaking everywhere: 
To carry in the mind 
The words that made us kind 
Is bosom-bliss to share! 
] shall hear you night and day, 
However far or near, 
Say the words you used to say 
Night and day when you were here. 


ASSURANCE. 


New glory in the eastern sky, 
The herald of the morning ; 
New blossoms on the peony, 
Its wintry green adorning ; 
New tokens in my maiden’s eye, 
My fainting heart assuring : 
The bloom, the glory in the sky, 
Were once to me alluring ; 
But what care I if blossoms fade, or if the sunlight turn to shade, 
If this new day that Love has made shall only prove enduring. 


THE LARGEST 


OLp Book STORE IN AMERICA. 
Liibraries J2urchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers 
in Old Books in the United States, we want all the 
old books we can find. If you have a large or 
small quantity of books you do not want, or if you 
have a library of any number of volumes, either as 
owner or executor, let us know, and we will call 
and examine them, whether in or out of the city, 
and we are always prepared to buy and pay the 
cash at once, whether it amounts to five dollars or 
five thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. g South Ninth Street, 


Telephone Nu 2115. | First store below Market Street. 


2k FLOOR + FURNITURE. 


Our business is confined to all kinds of. floor coverings (we went out of Dry Goods last Sum- 
mer). We have five salesrooms filled. with a choice selection of 


CARPETS, MATTINGS, Olls-GlOTHS, ART SQUARES, 
RUGS, MATS, ETC. 


All our goods are marked in plain figures at a moderate advance over cost. Elevator to every 
floor. Correspondence solicited, estimates given, samples sent. 
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Music Boxes carefully repaired by 
experienced workmen. 
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llen & Bro. 


1209 Chestnut Street, 


Phila. 
Cabinet-Q@akers »» 
é Interior Decorators. 


Workshops, 305 & 307 N.1 2th St 


McCallum & Sloan, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Retailers of 


«FINEs CARPETINGS: 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, © 


A hiladelphia. 
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WRAPS, AND DOLMANS. 


A very large assortment, comprising all the latest styles and newest shapes. Manu- 


factured only from carefully Selected London-Dyed Alaska Skins. None others used. 


First-class goods at the lowest prices. 


AGNEW & HNGLISH, 


Opposite Chestnut-street Opera House. 


It may not be generally known, but it is never- 
theless a fact, that more of the business of furnish- 
ing gold and silver medals and badges of the better 
class, elaborate invitations used for conventions, 
costly menu cards for large banquets, etc., falls to 
Messrs. Bailey, Banks & Biddle than to any other 
house in the United States. It is a branch of 
which but little signs are seen at their store, and 
few suspect, notwithstanding the firm’s liberal 
advertising, that at the new factory of the firm at 
Twelfth and Sansom, in convenient proximity to 
the main establishment on Chestnut street, there 
are two floors where engraved invitations and 
menus decorated with the most beautiful emboss- 
ing and illuminating are manufactured by the ton 
in original fashionable styles furnished by the 
artists of the house. The designs in stationery are 
almost as highly prized even at home as are those 
of their jewelry, silverware, etc., while they are 
perhaps even better known in distant cities. 

Philadelphia Record, Sept. ro. 
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THE CHEER PUBLISHING CO. 
1017 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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GEO. C. NEWMAN, 806 Market St. 


PARLOR MIRRORS, STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, AND WORKS OF ART. 
ARTISTS’ AND REMARQUE PROOFS OF ALL 
THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
PICTURE FRAMES, EASELS, PEDESTALS, Etc. 


BENKERT, 
1342 (late 716) Chestnut Street, 


Makers of finest goods for Cus- 


tom Trade i 


‘Boots and Shoes, 


as well as for popular demand at 
corresponding prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 


Nab TIce, 


Books for Young People 


THE popular “ Brownie” poems and 
pictures by Palmer Cox, which have been 
appearing in S¢. WVicho/as during the past 
few years, have been collected into a hand- 
some book, with Brownies all over the 
cover and Brownies on the margins; and 
new poems and pictures have been added. 
This will be one of the most popular books 
of the season. The price is. $1.s0. 


‘The ideal Christmas oift for the little ones.” 
— ALBANY PRESS. 


BABY WORLD. 


PoOR“THEAY ERVousathie ONES 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dopnce.  Pic- 
tures, stories, and poems, from the Little 
Folks’ Department of St 2Vicholas. ‘The 
most richly illustrated volume for children 
ever issued for the money: 300 pages; in 
cloth, $1.25 ; in illuminated boards, $1.00. 


Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnett will 
contribute a short serial to the coming vol- 
ume of SZ. Vicholas for Young Folks, which 
is said to be a worthy successor of that 
author’s famous “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
which appeared in SZ. Vicholas a year ago. 
The new volume begins with November. 
$3.00 a year. 


“We have nothing like tt.”’-— LONDON TIMES. 


St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. 


There is nothing more beautiful and 
valuable in the way of cluildren’s books. 
A thousand pages, with nearly as many 
pictures, in two rich volumes. Price, $4.00. 


“4 treasure for boys.”’— CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK 
OF SPORTS, 


Edited by Maurice Thompson. 


Here is a book for boys, from which 
they can learn how to enjoy themselves in 


§ all sorts of hearty ways, and in every 
“¥ season. 

§ Fishing, Archery, Boats and Boating, 
* Camps, Swimming, Walking, Riding, The 


It contains papers on Hunting, 


Camera, Tobogganing, Ice-boating, Base- 
ball, :ete. ete: ePrice sp 2.6 ce: 


“We know of no book of songs that will furnish so much 
delight tn cultivated hontes.’’—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS 


Edited by Waldo S. Pratt. 


A collection of songs—every one of 
them new and every one of them good — 
written especially for this book by a number 
of famous composers for words taken from 
St. Nicholas. It should be in every home 
where music is one of the pleasures. It is 
for oldand young. Price reduced to $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New-York. 
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Magazine 


regularly taken is a liberal education.—Aoston Home Journal. 


A YEAR’S subscription, consisting of twelve (monthly) numbers, gives: More than 
1500 pages of the best, most interesting and valuable literature. More than 700 las: 
trations from designs by famous artists, reproduced by the best methods. 


OCTOBER NUMBER (MOW READY) CONTAINS: 


THE PARIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. Henry 


O. Avery. With 17 superb illustrations. 

A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LET- 
TERS OF THACKERAY—VII. (Conclusion.) 
Containing the letters written from America. With por- 
traits and a drawing. 

THE SACRED FLAME OF TORIN JI. (Con- 
clusion.) A delightful Japanese story by E. H. House. 
With illustrations by George Foster Barnes. 

FRENCH TRAITS—SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
W. C. BROWNELL. 

ON READING CERTAIN PUBLISHED LET- 
TERS OF W. M. T. (Poem.) H.C. BuNNER, 

CAVERNS AND CAVERN LIFE. N. S. SHALER. 
With 18 superb illustrations. 


FREEDOM. (Poem.) ELyot WE Lp. 


| THE MORTGAGE ON JEFFY. (Story.). OcTAvE 


THANET. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. GaMaALiELt BRAD- 
FORD. A strong and sensible paper. 

AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. (Poem.) GRAHAM R., 
ToMSon. 

IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. Delightful short 
Canadian stories. DuNcCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 

THE VALLEY. (Poem.) CHARLES EpwIn MARK- 
HAM. 

THE BUCOLIC DIALECT OF THE PLAINS. 
Louis SWINBURNE. 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters XXXI- 
XXXII. Haroip FREDERIC. 


The successive numbers show no falling off in literary excellence. The New-York Evening Post says: 
*«The high grade of its articles is so evenly sustained, and their interest so equal, that one does not at once realize the ex- 


cellence of this magazine. 
determined to give us no literary slops.”’ 


Scribner's has carefully refrained from literary splutter hitherto, and it seems equally 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


TERMS, $3.00 a Year (25 cents a number). 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


SPECIAL AUTUMN OFFER. 
>The Art Interchange< 


offers the following designs in black and white, also several very handsome Colored 
Studies and 260 pages of art instruction carefully compiled and judiciously illustrated, 


FOR $1.75. 


PaINnTING, Stag, after Landseer. The Watering Trough, an Errand of Charity, 
Art Supplements. Pansies, and Heliotrope for fan. Landscapes, Figure-Sketches, 
Initial Letters, etc. Juno and the Peacock, Small Dog. 

EMBROIDERY, Curtain Border, Grate Curtain, Doyleys, Floral and child’s sketches, 


and decorative lettering. 


Woop Carvinc, Grape design for Panel, Egyptian and Greek Heads, back for 
Hand-mirror, Panels, Lions rampant, Piano Music-rack, Table-top, Borders. 
CHINA PAINTING, Cups, Saucers, Vases, Plates, Sweet Brier, Pansies, Buttercups, 


Sweet Pea, Daisy, Mignonette, Peacock. 


THE COLORED STUDIES ARE 


Daisies, Landscape, Julian Rix. 
Oranges, Carnations, Pink, Red, Yellow. 


Landscape, F. K. M. Rehn. 


Forest scene. 


Scotch Roses, Yellow. 
BIRDS AND PEACH BLOSSOMS. 
“ Back of the Beach.” 


These studies are all 20 x r4 inches. Subscribers’ questions answered in the paver. 
Sample copy, with illustrated catalogue and Marine Stupy, 20 Cents. 


WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 


Mention this magazine. 


37 & 39 West 22d Street, New-York. 


NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our Engraving Department offers un- 

equaled facilities for Wedding and 

Visiting Cards. Engraved Plate and 
50 Cards, $1.00, Send for Sample Sheet. 


RITING PAPERS by Mail. 


We sell all grades of Writing 

Papers by the Pound. It is the 

cheapest way to buy. You get 
nearly double the quantity than by the quire, for 
same money. All the Newest Papers and Latest 
Styles. Send for Sample Book. 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 
927 Arch Street. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


EVENING BULLETIN. 


The Oldest and Best Afternoon Newspaper in 
Pennsylvania. Containing Associated Press 
News from all parts of the world. Special Cor- 
respondence from at Home and Abroad. Choice 
Current Literature. Dramatic and Musical 
Criticisms. Financial and Commercial Market 
Reports. Miscellaneous News, etc., etc. 


Able and Fearless Editorials. 


Subscription terms: $6.00 per year, free of postage. Served 
by careful carriers for 12 cents per week. For information 
in regard to advertising, address 


PEACOCK, FETHERSTON & CO. 


607 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Leading Stationers, 


BOOK RG ie wa 


Novel, Bright, and Original. 


It gives each month a classified list of every arti- 
cle on every sudject in the magazines of the world, 
American, English, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. This will be found of incalculable value 
to persons interested 77 any special course of read- 
ing or studies, or those merely wishing to keep up 
to the times on questions of the day. 

In a half-dozen lines is given an outline of each 
book of the month, showing something of its plot, 
object, etc., telling what a book is about rather 
than criticising it. 


TEN OTHER BRIGHT DEPARTMENTS: 
Gossip about Authors. Some Notable Books. 
Selected Current Readings. With the Poets. 
Coming Books. New Serials. 
Magazine Briefs. Open Questions. 
Without Comment. Novel Editorials. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


Comprehensive and well edited.—WV. VY. Graphic. 

A perfect gem in its way.—Tvoy Budget. 

It is bright, witty, intrepid, and up square with the 
times.— The Christian at Work. 

Thoroughly interesting from cover to cover.—Harvard 
Monthly. 

Its articles are bright and suggestive, and its news in 
regard to new publications is exhaustive, accurate, and valu- 
able.—7he Cosmopolitan. 

Represents an herculean amount of labor, and it is labor 
so well directed that every stroke is sure, every touch a 
happy one. Its editorials are keen and novel.—Boston 


Traveller. 
One Dollar per year. Single Nos. 10 cts. 


BRENTANO BROS. 
5 Union Square, New-York. 


GC) , fi The Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Sport, 
U Ind Travel, and Physical Recreation. 


Single Copies, 25 Cents. 


woods, or other sphere. 

It is a magazine which every father 
can afford to place in the hands of his 
son and daughter. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


and gives you an abun- 
dance of excellent read- 
ing matter, most gen- 
erously illustrated. 

Its artistic features 
are equal to those of the 
best publications in any ” 
country, and its contrib- 
utors are all leaders in 
their respective fields. uf * 


UbiN = 


UTING is not influenced by any special interests; it does not 

J encourage the gambling element in peat but promotes all 
that is true and manly in out-door life, 

whether in the Military Camp, the 

Yacht, the Tennis Field, 


; ——_ 
the Back- w 
It costs only 


140 Nassau St. 
New-York, 


*“ OUTING is as wholesome in its spirit as the breath of a pine forest, and a a constant inspirer of a 


love of nature.”—WVew- York Tribune. 


II 


dl. a& R. bAM : 59 CARMINE STREET, 


NEW-YORK. 


Church Decorators. 
Church Furnishers. 


va Designs and photographs submitted upon request, for all forms of Memorial Work. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, 


re PULPITS, 

ce LECTERNS, 

as WINDOWS, 

ce REREDOS, 

re FONTS, 

Fé COMMUNION PLATE. 


Also fine designs will be arranged for the complete treatment of the church interior or 
chancel, not only in the furniture, but including the color scheme and stained glass. 


Send for illustrated catalogues of any department. 


SHE DECORATOR AND RURNISHER, 


the Decorator # 
* and EBurnisher. 


A magnificently illustrated 
magazine devoted to the one 
subject of home adornment, 
both in furnishing and deco- 
PALIN ete is iy ALS ie and 
practical answer to every 
inquiry and want in beauti- 
fying the home. 

The Decorator and Furnisher con- 
tains original designs and 
articles on decoation by the 
best writers and most prom- 
inent artists. 


The most successful magazine of its kind in 
this country, and it deserves all the prosperity it 
enjoys.— Buffalo News. 


Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Copies, 350. 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE OF THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER cofrany. 30 & 32 East 14. th SF New = York, 


LEADING point observed. by Messrs. BaItey, 
Banks & BippLeE in designing pieces composed of 
Diamonds or other Precious Stones is to give the 
A best permanent value in each purchase by using 
f stones of the finest quality only, and of maximum 


size within the limits of cost. 


The large and constant increase in the business 
of the house is the best evidence of appreciation. Orders from any 
part of the country receive prompt attention, and goods are freely 
submitted on approval. Every care is taken to consult the interest 
and convenience of all desiring to purchase, whatever may be the 


requirements or the limit of expense. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
Importers of Precious Stones and Objects of Art, 
Jewelers and Silversmiths, 


12th and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA. 


Finest Complicated Catches. 


Minute Repeaters; Five-minute Repeaters; Plain 
Timing and Single Chronograph; Plain Timing 
and Double Chronograph; Minute Repeating 
Single Chronograph and Calendar; Minute 
Repeating Double Chronograph and Calendar; 
Five-minute Repeating Chronograph and Cal- 
endar; Plain Timing and Calendar; Plain - 
Timing, Calendar, and Minute Repeater. : 


All the above, in open-face and hunting watches, made for our special 
retail sales, of the best finish and adjustment, extra quality ruby jewels; 
in short, the finest complicated watches made in the world. 

These watches are particularly recommended to gentlemen who wish 
something out of the ordinary in time-pieces, as, ‘notwithstanding the va- 
riety of their operations, they are accurate timers. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


12TH & CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHIL*DELPHI*. 


NOs 
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Mi VERSIT 


‘ 
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A) 


VAULT OPEN. 


i 


_ JAMES LONG, President. 


' Commiettces of Athletic Clubs and 


other organizations contemplating or- 
Medals, Club Sta- 
teonery, etc., ave invited to send for 
Messrs. Bailey, Banks & Biddle Ss new 
publication on the ee which wrll 
be matled free. 

l2th and Chestnut Streets, 

Philadelphia. 


a TRAIN UP A CHILD 


To wear the perfect-fitting 


mee dering Prizes, 


A CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


f BEAUTIFULWOMAN | 


enjoying good health, she will then be 
\ sure to wear them, 


\ FITS ALL AGES—Infants to Adulte, 
one recommend 


S000 T EADING RETAILERS 


Pecrenere: {Be sure your corsetis 
stamped “GOOD SENSE.” Take 
no other. Send for descriptive circular. 


= FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers» 


341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


@HE - GNION . JIJRUST . Co. 
i 611-and 613 Chestnut Street, 
= PHILABElbPHIA.— 


Surplus, $100,000. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


CHARTER PEHERPHTUAL. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc.—alone, or in connection with an 
individual appointee. 

All Trust Assets kept separate from those of the Conpany. 

Burglar-proof Safes to rent at $5.00 to $50.00 per annum. 

Wills kept in vaults without charge. 

Bonds, Stocks, and other valuables taken under guarantee. 

Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in Fire-pfoof Vaults. 

Money received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Repository for Western Farm Mortgages, bearing 6 and 7 per cent. Interest. 


Prin- 


cipal and Interest guaranteed. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON S. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE IN COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


$08 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


5 —e— 
Cash Capitals e: haste aac oe os erty $500,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and all 

other: claims U2 [HON eee 1,248,984.44 


552,874.22 


Total Assets Jan. lst, 1887, 
$2,301,858.66. 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham, 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, | Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. S. Whelen.  ' 


—e — 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


jJ. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


(ONNOISSEUR 
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Some Press Opinions of the Summer Number. 


The Boston Globe. 


It is a marvel of taste and beauty, and one can- 
not understand how it possibly can be published 
for such a trifling price. The publication 
should receive the encouragement of every culti- 
vated reader. 


The Boston Post. 


The summer number of THE CONNOISSEUR is 
bright and sunny as the season. The periodical 
has steadily improved since its initial number last 
autumn, and now it is in every way an interesting 
and agreeable addition to our periodical literature. 

This number is interesting throughout, 
particularly in its illustrations. * . In its 
text the number is eminently readable. The ar- 
ticles on “ Lace Work,” “ Soft Sévres Porcelain,’’ 
“ Hall-Marks on English Silver,” and ‘ French 
Cabinets and Armoires”’ are readable and yalu- 
able above the average of magazine papers. A 
feature of the number is its poetry. The poems 
of Mr. Austin are notable examples of strong, 
graceful versification. 


The Boston Herald. 


The etching entitled “Summer Friends,’ by 
Mr, Gerome Ferris, is a charming piece of work. 


Boston Evening Traveller. 


THE CONNOISSEUR is.one of the most exquisite 
of the art periodicals. 


The Philadelphia Press. 


A very effective etching, by Gerome Ferris, is 
frontispiece to the summer number of BAILEY, 
Banks & BIDDLE’ art quarterly, THE CoNNOISs- 
SEUR. There are, besides, many appropriate pict- 
ures accompanying papers. Altogether — 
text, letterpress, and cuts — this issue of the Con- 
NOISSEUR is charming. 


Erie Dispatch. 


One of the most attractive and most useful of 
the many publications devoted to art. 


e 


| should have this magazine. 


The Philadelphia Record. = 


The June number of Messrs. BaILey, BANKS 
& BIpDLE’s illustrated art quarterly, THE Con- | 
NOISSEUR, has for a frontispiece an original etch: _- 
ing by Gerome Ferris, entitled ‘Summer Friends,” 

a delightful fancy, and executed with a careless 
grace in keeping with the adandon of the central 
figure... The articles. on $* Lace’; Work,-““S0lt 3 ag 
Sévres Porcelain,” and “French Cabinets and = 
Armoires of the XVI. Century” are both attractive — : 
and instructive, and free from technicalities which — 

would puzzle the lay reader. The poetry is equal 

to any that appears in our American monthlies, dices 
and the engravings of celebrated modern paint- 
ings scattered throughout the number have about 
them a very artistic finish. The value of such a 
magazine is evident as leading to a higher apprecia-__ 
tion of true art, and as an aid in developing the 
love of beauty in our homes. 


Savannah Morning News. 


Any one who takes the least interest in art 


Reading Daily Times. 


In every way a worthy representative. of the 
liberality, enterprise, and progressive spirit of its 
publishers, Messrs. BAILEY, ees & BIDDLE) 
of Philadelphia. v- 


Daily Local Nee “West chester 


THE CONNOISSEUR for June, published by the 
well known dealers in art and jewelry, Messr 
BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, Philadelphia, is befo 
us. This number is rich in its contents of artist 
engraving and well: written articles on mati 
pertaining to ancient and modern art. 
illustrations the graceful pencils of Ferris, 
and others are well presented, while in many ot 
ways the taste of the lover of art is admirably * 
and lavishly catered to. THE CONNOISSEUR has Soy 
rapidly gained an enviable position among the’, 
leading periodicals of the country, and its mission é Ae | 
is one calculated to not only foster a love'for the 
beautiful, but to advance its cause very materially. ec 


‘illiam Penn enn Chi harters School 


FOUNDED 1689. 


CHARTERED BY WILLIAM PENN. 


| orehe oldest and most completely equipped school in Philadel g@ 
| phia. Its exceptional facilities have drawn each year to the school 
Pan increasingly large number of advanced ‘pupils desirous of com- 
pleting their preparation for college or business, thus rendering 
necessary a choice—the limit of capacity having been reached — 
between. the rejection of a desirable class of applicants or the dis- 
continuance of the Lower School. The latter course has been 
i decided; upon. Beginning this Autumn, the mznzmum age of ad- 
-_ mission, except in the case of an unusually clever boy, will be 10 
years. The next year begins 9th mo., 20th. The Head-master’ 
will be at the school-house daily, between g and 1, from oth mo., 6th. 
| RICHARD M. JONES, M. A., Head-master. 
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2 M. THOMAS» SONS MISS ANABbE'S 
is ea BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
oe Dene 5 ‘AUCTIONEERS, FOR 7 
Sie ee ~GouNne LADIES AND LIMMLE GIRLS. 
1519- a CHESTNUT STREET. Thorough instruction. Prepares Students 
for College. The thirty-ninth year 
begins September 22, 1887 


Art Department, 1350 PINE STREET, PHILADELRHIA: 


Season of 1887 and 1888. 


jx ROSE ROOM. 


This charming bedroom is one of the original designs by, 
the author of ‘*‘HOW TO FURNISH A HOME,” who 


: dpekiat ‘Sales of Fine Arts, Paintings, Curios, 
. Antiques, Cut Glass, Porcelain, Oriental Rugs and 


4. _ Embroideries, in our Elegant Galleries. furnishes houses and rooms in all parts of the country. For 


circular, address, with stamp, 
HOME, Box 82, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vitations and Catalogues mailed upon recetpt of address. 


wa 


phia, har keen Sanne, the ae stone ‘of 
them, particularly in the finer varieties. ae ha 
standard of ‘accuracy and general excellence 
has been constantly raised of late years, while 
at the same time the prices have been ‘con- 
siderably lessened. BAR lee ai ae 
The Waltham factory is the geet Sate . 
manufactory in America, and the best equipped — 
in the world, and the watches now not only offer _ 
superior inducements to purchasers desiring ae 
reliable time-keepers at moderate cost, but ate i 
recognized’ by competent judges as possessing, < 
in the higher grades, extraordinary finish, 
adjustment, and accuracy. The various grades act 
of these time-keepers excel wy, beh Mirae 3 
_made in America. as oe 
The new caliber watch for ieee (which 
is furnished, like the others, in hunting or 
open-face case) is the smallest. watch - ever” 
See an! ap erapie’ in this. ae and, 


"i exact in its BLO oe ! 


